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[INTERVIEWER:] Mr. Wiesenburg, would you tell me a 
little bit about yourself: your early history, your pro- 
fession, and so on? 

{MR. KARL WLESENBURG:] Well, I was born in New York 
City. I attended the public schools of New York City. I 
am actually a first generation American, My father came 
from Austria, my mother from Hungary. They met in New York 
City and married and I am a first generation American. I 
enlisted in the Coast Guard in 1929, when I was then eighteen 
years of age and came to Pascagoula, Mississippi, as a radio 
operator on a United States Coast Guard boat. For some five 
years I did hurricane duty and rum-running watching at the 
coast of Pascagoula in Mississippl; and while I was in the 
service, I became interested in law, read law for a short 
period, and I successfully passed the Mississippi Bar 
Examination in 1933, when I was 21 years of age, but didn't 
start practicing in Pascagoula, Mississippi, until December 
of 1934, when I was discharged finally from the United 
States Coast Guard. 

CINT.:} Did you have any exciting days while you were 


in the Coast Guard.... 
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([WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes.... 
{INT.:] ...on rum running duty? 
[WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes. I came to Pascagoula shortly 


after the Dexter sank the I. Malone, which was a very 


famous incident. As a matter of fact, the Dexter was the 


first ship I was stationed on at Pascagoula and we had 
quite a time chasing run-ruaners all the way down to the 
coast ~- escorting them, usually - down to the coast of 
Belize, Honduras, and dropping them there and then coming 
on back to the mainland. 

{[INT.:] I'm sure it kept you busy. One of my 
favorite subjects is rum-running in the 1920's, so I'm 
delighted at somebody that was actually on the Dexter. 

My wife accuses me of being a frustrated rum-runner. She's 
probably right. 

[WELSENBURG:] Well, I tell you, I think sometimes 
our sympathies were for the people that we were chasing. 

{INT.:] It wouldn't surprise me at all. One of the 
most famous instances, if I may stay on this just a minute - 
I've read a lot of the documents and things in the National 


Archives records in Washington, and I remember one newspaper 
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report, clipped together with a report from the district 
attorney from New York to the Treasury Department at that 
time, telling about an incident cf the previous weekend 
when a rum-running vessel, apparently with the captain not 
on board and a thoroughly incompetent crew, was startied 
by a Coast Guard vessel, and, instead of heading out for 
sea, headed straight for Manhattan Island and circled up 
and went ail the way around the island with the Coast Guard 
still in pursuit, and this was late enough in the 1930's 
that the radio armouncers picked it up, so that by the 
time it circled the entire island and headed backout to 
sea again, there was a crowd gathered at the Battery 
eheering them on. 

(WIESENBURG:] We had an actual incident that occurred 
when I was in the Coast Guard that was almost as laughable. 
Warrant officers were generally assigned to the small 
Coast Guard boats which were about a humdred feet in length 
and had a beam, I think, of thirty-two feet; and these 
warrant officers sometimes were not as qualified in navigation 
as they should be. One of theCoast Guard boats was ordered 


to go to Cuba and I happened to be on watch at the base, 
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and I got a message from this Coast Guard boat, quite 


frantic, that this warrant officer couldn't locate Cuba; 
and this boat drifted - sailed - aimlessly around the gulf 
for several days, and they finally had to send another 
cutter out to bring it back into port. 

C(INT.:] So that, even if there had been enthusiasm, 
there was a lack of competence to support it. 

[WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes. 

[INT.:] How did you become interested in politics, Mr. 
Wiesenburg? 

[WIESENBURG:] After I started practicing lew in 
Pascagoula. Pascagoula, when I came to it, was a town of 
approximately 3,000 population. It was a very small town 
and I made quite a tsudy of the past history of Pascagoula 
and the economy of the county, the means of the county pro- 
gressing. I was very enthusiastic about the potentialitias 
of the port of Pascagoula. Of course, I came to Pascagoula 
from the sea, from the Coast Guard, to start with, Prior 
to World War II, as a result of my great interest in the 
port, I was appointed as amember of the Pascagoula Port 
Commission and served, as amatter of fact, as the first 
port director of the port of Pascagoula and was chairman 


of the Paragoula Port Commission. 
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At that time I made a comprehensive study of prts and 
how they operated. I got all the books I could read and 


wrote ani went to different ports. I came to the conclusion 


that the only way that Pascagoula could expand would be to 
go into a really comprehensive port program and that the 
city ald to ports was not the answer, thet you had to get 
the state into the picture of supporting the ports of 
Mississippi, which at that time - in '41 - was an idea 
which was utterly foreign to the Mississippi method of 
operation. When I went into the service in 1942, I went 
in as a private, served in China, Burma, and India, and 
came out in 1946, but I had an opportunity while I was in 
the service to again note the operation of the various 
ports that I went into, both local and foreign; and I 
became more conviwed again that the future of Pascagoula 
and, indeed, of the whole Gulf Coast of Mississippi, was 
dependent entirely on really reactivating a port program. 
After I came back in 1946, I did my best to sell this 
thesis in the county as a whole. I served as city attorney 
in the city of Pascagoula, as a matter of fact, up to the 
time I ran for the legislature, and I became convinced that 
the only way that this could be done was by having legisla- 


tion adopted by the legislature that would be broad and 
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comprehensive enough and bring the state in - the counties 
as Well as the cities into the port picture and then ultimately, 
the state. I finally decided that the only possible way 
I could do this was by getting in the Legislature. I had 
no political ambitions whatsoever. My motive in running 
was simply to be in the legislature and be a part of the 
legislature in the process of getting this particular legis- 
lation enacted. Does that explain it? 

{INT.:} I think it does perfectly. When was the sea 
wall built? 

[WIESENBURG:] There was a hurricane in *26 or 27 
on the gulf coast, and as a result of this natural tragedy, 
the legislature enacted legislation allowing the Gulf Coast 
counties to receive a rebate of 1 3/4 cents from the state 
gasoline tax, and also to levy an additional tax, not to 
exceed 3 cents on the gallon of gas, for the purpose of 
building sea walls on the Gulf Coast. The sea walls were 
generally built between - I would say roughly between - 
1927 and 1932. 

C{INT.:] So this was some state activity, then, was 
it not, ineee- 

([WIESENBURG:] This was the only state activity. 


There was an additional contribution by virtue of an act 
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which Gulfport got enacted in the '30's and which Pascagoula 
qualified under. The state was returning to those ports 
that were port of entries and had commerce to foreign 
countries, two milles of the four mills collected by the 
state as state ad valorum tax within those counties, but 
this actually was a very limited amount. 

CINT.:] Yes, it would be, wouldn't it? Were you 
successful in your legislative activity? 

[WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes, as a matter of fact, I was 
highly successfu 1 in the - I devoted most of my legisla- 
tive career to port legislation. In the 1956 session of 
the legislature, I was successful in getting the legislature 
to adopt what is now referred to as the Bayou Cassotte 
Development Act or the Jackson County Port Authority Act. 
This act established for the first time a county port 
authority and it gave the county - Jackson County ~- very 
broad and sweeping powers to get into the business of port 
operation. In 1955, prior to my coming to the Legislature, 
a local and private act had been enacted under which Jackson 
County was authorized to issue some two million dollars in 


bonds for the purpose of dredging out Bayou Cassotte, but 
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this legislation was very limited; it didn't give the county 
any power to acquire the land, it didn't give the county any 
power except to issue these two million dollars worth of 
bonds, but & gave it no power to go into the industriel 
complex, gave it to no power as far as port operations 
were concerned. 

The Bayou Cassotte Act of 1956 was the cornerstone 
of all of the development in Jackson County, and in 1958 
at the request of Senator Morse, I amended this act so 
as to create the Harrison County Development Commission 
in Harrison County. Now, the Harrison County Development 
Commission in Harrison County is exactly the same thing as 
the Jackson County Port Authority in Jackson County - it 
has the same powers, it has the same authority, there are 
just a few minor differences in the composition of the 
beards, the name of the boards, and some restrictions on 
the contractual powers, but, other than that, it's the 
same basic act. 

Then, in 1958, I used the Jackson County Port Authority 
Act as the basis for the State Port act. I wrote the State 


Port Act and had quite a time with that. They had appointed 
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an interim committee to study the adoption of a state port 
act and the interim committee came up with a bill that was 
not accepted generally by all of the ports in Mississipi, 
and I had drafted a bill that did meet with approval. 
Finally, the chairman of the committee, Upton Sisson, came 
to me and asked me if I would reword the front page of my 
pili, then he would take it and make it the committee bill, 
which is what I did; and this bill was introduced, and 
this is the bill under which Gulfport became a state port, 
and this is the bill under which Pascagoula built a grain 
elevator, this is the bill under which Pascagoula has made 
this great development down there - both bills: the Jackson 
County Port Authority Bill and the State Port Act work in 
conjunction with each other, and the reapn why in 
Jackson County we did not become a state port is, I had 
provided in Section 8 of the State Port Act that a port 
could remain locally owned and still get state bonds, 
state aid, state credit; and Jackson County had got over 
fifteen million dollars of state bonds and state credit, 
even though it is a lecally owned port. There was other 
‘port legislation that I had my hand in at this time, but 


this, as I say, was my main interest. Politics was, actually, 
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frankly, incidental to my service in the legislature. I 
was concerned in carrying through what had always been 
my dream ever since I came to Pascagoula: to make Pasca- 
goula the great port that it potentially was. 

[INT.:] And you served in the legislature for two 
terms. 

(WIESENBURG:] Two terms. Frankly, I was very reluc-~ 
tant to run for re-election, The reason I was reluctant 
to run for re-election is actually all of the major port 
legislation was completely enacted by 1960,when my first 
term expired and I had, frankly, somewhat of a contempt 
for the political atmosphere of our state and I had a - 
very much of a - contempt for the manner in which the 
legislature was operated. I'm not anti-social but, on 
the other hand, I didn't feel that the type of association, 
with a few exceptions, in the Mississippi legislature, was 
very helpful, and it wasn't the proper climate, as far as 
intellectual climate, as far as I was concerned. 


I didn't want to run but, unfortunately, when I had 


run in '55, my opponent had been a former sheriff who was 


very popular, and actually his purpose in running was that 
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he wanted to sewe four years in the legislature and then be 
a candidate for shetriff£, because he couldn't succede him- 
self. I had mocked him from the stump and said that he 
could not be a candidate for re-election and would not, 
but that if I was elected that I would, see. My wife re- 
minded me of this, and I finally made this agreement with 
her that I would be a candidate for re-election, but I 
would not campaign; and I said if, under those circumstances, 
I am re-elected, I will go and serve, but, {f I am not 
re-elected I will not shed any tears. 

Well, this time I had two former members of the 
legislature running, both of them were very qualified as 
far as their qualifications were concerned, and to the 
amazement of the people of Jackson County and to my own 
amazement, I was elected in the first primary over bothof 
them without conducting a campaign ~ as a matter of fact, 
without asking a single soul to vote for me. 

{INT.:] Who do you think were the people who supported 
you? Where did you draw your support from? 

[WIESENBURG:] This, again, to me is an amazing 


thing. I was born in the largest city in the United 
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States. I have no contact with farmes or with farms or 
with the earth, but I've always been very sympathetic to 
the problems of the farmer because I do have a soft streak 
for a man who works with his hands. I was suported by the 
farmers. As a matter of fact, I carrkd the rural precincts 
in some cases as high as 10 te 1 over my opponents. I was 
supported also by the man in the street, by the workers, 
and to a minor degree by what you would call the moderate 
business and professional men, but as far as the high 
soclety was concerned, in Pascagoul and Moss Point and 
throughout the county, I doubt seriously if I got votes 
there at all. 

I enjoyed the combined opposition of the Board of 
Supervisors of my county and of practically every elected 
officer in the county, and the reason for this was very 
simple: they couldn't understand me because I was not a 
politician and in my previous term in the legislature I 
refused to play ball with them. If they sent up some 


Local and private bill that I thought was for the benefit 
of the couty, I'td introduce it; if not, I'd kill it; and 


no argument that they could make would sway me; and the 
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arguments that they offered at times were not only not log- 
ical ~ attempted to be logical ~ but sometimes they came 
down to outright bribes, but in neither case was I inter- 
ested in either; and this sort of thing was something that 
they couldn't understand - it was not the usual operation <- 
and anything that these people don't understand, of course, 
they become very alarmed at; so it was an impossible win, 
but I won. Trying to determine why someone gets elected to 
public office or why someone gets defeated sometimes becomes 
quite a guessing game. 

(INT.:] Right. Then I take it, I hope correctly, that 
you're saying that you've never been particularly closely 
identified with any Democratic Partymachine that might 
be around or the Democratic Party organization. 

[WIESENBURG;} With the Democratic Party organization? 
That's not true. My friends have controlled the Democratic 
Party organization in this county. When I say my friends, 
I'm talking about organized labor and I'm talking about those 
independents that are not controlled by the Board of 
Supervisors. In most courties the board of supervisors 
contrels the political county machinery. In Jackson County, 


that has not been true. Of course, in 1956, my friends 
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took over control of the Democratic Executive Committee. 
My close friend Robert Oswald was elected the chairman of 
the committee, the labor leaders were prominently identified 
with the committee, and you had a committee that was 
really independent and still is independent to this day. 

{INT.:] So that, then, it was the supervisors rather 
than you that were outside the regular organization. They 
had an organization of their own. 

(WIESENBURG:] They had an organization of their own 
but it was not the regular Democratic organization, that's 
correct. 

[INT.:] Then, what went into your consideration not 
to run at the end of your second term? 

([WIESENBURG:] I made the decision not to run for re- 
election at the end of my first term, see, and I had agreed 
with my wife that I would run and if I was elected, If 
would serve, but I definitely would not be a candidate for 
re-election for a third term. I might say that, in all 
of the speeches I made in Jackson County after 1960, start- 
ing right from the moment I was elected, I had made it very 
clear that I would not be a candidate for re-election, 


that I had no further political ambitions. 
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{INT.:] And so you returned, then, at the end of 
your second term, to your law practice in Pascagoula? 

[WIESENBURG:] That's correct. 

CINT.:] Where we are now. 

([WIESENBURG:] Where we are now. The only change is 
that, on January first of this year, I went into a partner- 
ship with three other Lawyers here as the sernior member of 
the firm of Wiesenburg, McCloud, Oswald, and Lockard, and 
that gets quite a mouthful for any girl on the switchboard 
to say all at one time, 

{INT.:] I'd like to ask you something about Democratic 
Party politics in Mississippi. 

[WIESENBURG: ] There isnt any. 

{INT.:] That's what I wanted to ask you. We hear a 
preat deal about the problems the party faces vis-a-vis the 
national organization, and we also hear something about the 
existence of possible factims in the state. What is your 
appraisal of the.... 

[WLESENBURG:] Well, to start with, and this is true 
certainly of the eight years that I was in the legislature - 
I think it's true today - the controlling party in Missis- 


sippi, the so-called Mississippi Democratic Party, is not 
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a Democratic Party. It's true it is a Mississippi party, 
but actually it doesn't know its own political philosophy 
or political identity. It has no place in either the 
normal Republican Party - I'm not talking about the Goldwater 
splinter movement = or the normal Democratic Party. It is 
a party that still has its roots in the War Between the 
States, still basically has the same ideas, it's stili 
basically advocating the same philosophies, is still basi- 
cally arguing the same issues as were argued in the legis- 
latures before the War Between the States. 

Actually, this is also true of the emergence of this 
new Republican Party in Mississippi. The new Republican 
Party in Mississippi is not a Republican Party in the 
meaning of the national Republican Party. it is a party 
of people who are dissatisfied with - mostly it's younger 
people who are dissatisfied with some of the facets of the 
Mississippi Democratic Party and are using the dislike of 
the people of Mississippi as a whole for the national 
Democratic Party to heap approbrium on the word Democrat 
and reap benefit by using the word Republican; but you 
scratch them under the surface and the Mississippi Republi- 


cans and the Mississippi Democrats are the same people. 
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They're just trying to outdo each other in anti-integration, 
anti-federalism, anti-liberalism, anti-unionism. There's 
no clear emergent party. 

There has been a loyal Democratic faction in Mississippi 
ever since I've been in Mississippi. There were ten thous- 
and of us who voted for Truman when the Dixiecrat movement 
was underway. But this is very definitely a minority group. 
It is so small and is so insignificant that it has really 

no effectiveness either in the state or nationally, and 
| this lack of a real Democratic Party in Mississippi has 
really been a problem. The Democratic Party, as far as 
Mississippi is concerned, is an utter misnomer. This is 
not the Democratic Party. This is the old Confederate party. 

{INT.:] Are you suggesting, then, that both parties ~ 
this new Republican Party and the existing Democratic or 
Confederate Party - is essentially out of touch with both 
national parties? 

(WIESENBURG:] Yes. For example, take Prentiss Walker, 
who was elected as a Republican to succeed a so-called 
Democrat. There's no basic difference in the philosophies 
of Mr. Walker and the man he defeated. They are both ultra- 


conservatives. I notice Mr. Walker, the other day, joined 
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some extreme right wing organization - I mean ultra, 
ultra right ~ that is organized by the same extremist group 
that has control of the Mississippi Democratic Party of 
Mississippi. Many of the people sponsoring the organization 
he joined are Mississippi Democrats. 

(INT.:} Yet it is true, is it not, however, that 
representatives from Mississippi have had some influence, 
some considerable influence, in the past in the councils 
of the national Damocratic Party? 

{WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes, this is true. Of course, 
this gees back to your seniority system in Congress. I 
had an important committee assignment. It didn't make any 
difference whether particular people liked me or not. They 
made it a point to be nice to me to do business with me, 
and, not that they agreed with what they thought was my 
liberal philosophy, but it was simply that they wanted 
something and I was in a position to give it to them; so 
they would come to me and they would even go along with 
certain things that I wanted. Well, this is true of 
Senator Eastland, this is true of Senator Stennis, this has 
been true of our Mississippi senators and congressmen in 


the past; and they have great influence within the national 
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party because of their seniority, and because of that 
seniority, because of the committee assignments they hold. 

CINT.:] If that is true, coming back to the Mississippi 
legislature for a moment, then Speaker Sillers must be an 
exceedingly powerful and important man because he controls 
assignments there. 

[WIESENBURG:] Oh, yes, oh, yes; Mr. Sillers has been 
for some thirty years the most important man in the state of 
Mississippi. Governors may come and go, but Mr. Sillers 
goes on forever. He has more power than the governor, he 
has more power than the legislature collectively, even 
though he is nominally only the Speaker of the House, and, 
matter of fact, as I said on the floor of the Howe one 
time, the legislature has absolutely abdicated the powers 
vested in it by the Constitution and has placed those powers 
implicitiy in his hand. Let me say this: I have no 
animosity towards Mr. Sillers. As a matter of fact, I have 
a great deal of admiration for him. This man is a remark= 
able man. He's aman of great acumen, of great wit, of 
great intelligence, of great stature, except that he is 
living in the past. He's a voice from the past and not 


from the present. 
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{INT.:] Did you find it necessary in, say, for 
instance, this matter of legislation on ports, to use the 
services of Mr. Sillers? 

[WLESENBURG:] On the contrary, I think in my first 
four year term in the legislature, my entire conversations 
with Mr. Sillers consisted of "Good morning, Mr. Silers," 
and "Good evening, Mr. Sillers." It was the standard 
act and a standard rule for practically everyone to go into 
the speaker's office to discuss their legislation with the 
speaker and get his approval of it and to get it relegated 
to a £avorable committee. 

I had supported Bill Winter, who ran for the legisla-~ 
ture in opposition to Mr. Sillers. I say I had supported 
him, but the odd fact of it is that, not being a politician 
and being ignorant of the rules of politics, I declined to 
commit myself to either Mr. Sillers or to Bill Winter wen 
they were having thetr heated race. I simply told both of 
them when the time came I would vote for the man who, I 
thought, was best qualified. When they started the roll 
call - it was a voice roll call; naturally, Wiesenburg is 
right on the end of the ledger - and by the time they got 


to me, Mr. Sillers had already been overwhelmingly re-elected 
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as speaker of the house. I arose and loudly said, "Winter," 
which earned me the undying enmity of everyone associated 
with the speaker. It also put me in the position of being 
one of the so-called forty outcasts, the forty representa- 
tives who voted for Winter. 

When the committee assignments were announced, notwith- 
standing my port experience, notwithstanding my experience 
as city attorney, notwithstanding my previous legal experience, 
I was relegated to committees that, well, Like Roads and 
Bridges, which never considered a bill in the entire four 
years that I was in the legislature, and committess of that 
type; and, since I was not interested in making a Hecoed: 
actually, I never attended any of these committee meetings. 
I could not have cared less. I operated freely and inde- 
pendently without any commitments and I operated in a way 
that no one is ever supposed to operate in a legislature. 

I operated on the basis of getting other people to intro- 

duce my legislation and running a service for the members 

of the Legislature up there in writing their bills, draft- 
ing thefr bills, preparing their amendments, and things of 
that type. I believe my first term in the legislature, I 

probably had more floor amendments adopted than in the 
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history of any other legislative session ~ there were a 
tremendous number, I was continually a thorn in the side 
of the 01d Guard, as I used to facetiously call them, 
because they never could expect what was coming next. 

(INT.:] What does Mr. Sillers' power consist of? 

[WIESENBURG:] One thing, his personality. This man 
commands respect and he demands respect, he has the respect 
of the legislature. It's an interesting experience to 
watch a legislative session, particularly the eight years 
I was in session, to watch the usual decorum of those 
legislators during a normal bill and normal debate. 
Normally, when someone gets the floor, he has the eerie 
feeling that hets speaking to himself, because legislators 
will be walking around, talking, reading newspapers, look- 
ing at visitors in the gallery, doing everything except 
listening to the speaker. When Mr. Speaker comes to the 
rostrum to talk, dead silence falls over the House and he's 
listened tc carefully, attentively, and you could hear a 
pin drop. 

This great respect the legislature has for him is 


coupled with the man's great grasp of the affairs of the 
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Otto Karl Wiesenburg 


Born on August 1, 1911, at Rosedale, New York, the son of 
Adolf Johann Wiesenburg and Martha Mary Horwath, he 
attended the New York City Public Schools. 


Joining the U. S. Coast Guard, he came to Pascagoula in 
1931, where he educated himself in the Law. After passing the 
Mississippi Bar Exam, he began his practice in Pascagoula and 
on December 23, 1989, married Denise Higginbotham. 


In World War II, he served in India, Burma and China, 
receiving the Bronze Star Medal and the Bronze Star Combat 
Medal. 


Eventually, he was promoted to the rank of Lt. Colonel in 
the U.S. Army Reserve, 


After a brilliant career as a trial lawyer, Wiesenburg was 
elected to the Mississippi House of Representatives in 1955, and 
served for eight years, During these years, he published two 
works of a critical nature: “Let’s Look At Our Legislature,” 
and “The Price of Defiance.” 


Although a bitter foe of the Sillers regime, he was suc- 
cessful in getting passed some of the most significant legislation 
in the history of South Mississippi. 


He was the State Commander of the VFW in 1947 and 
1948, City Attorney of Ocean Springs in 1951-53, City Attorney 
of Pascagoula for 1953-55, President of the Port Commission 
and the first Port Director, National Director of the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress and delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago in 1956 and to Los Angeles in 1960. 
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Jay Higginbotham has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America but he 
keeps coming back to Pascagoula; 
mainly because of his affection 
for the town and its people and 
especially raw oysters and Créole 
gumbo. ‘ 


Born in Pascagoula on July 16, 
1937, he attended the public 
schools, graduating in 1955 from 
Pascagoula High ‘School where 
he lettered in four sports and 
made honorable mention All-State 
in football. . 
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and served under Walter Sillers for three sessions. Afteria dispute with 
the administration, he was expelled from Mississippi College and went 


teaching, traveling and ‘writing. He has written for the newspapers, 
historical journals and has published five books, all dealing with, the 
French. Colonial Period. 


Descended from Vincent Rillieux on his fathek’s side and from: Jean 
Baptiste Baudreau de la Graveline on his mother’s side, his roots are 
deeply planted in Pascagoula history. Currently, he is working On sey- 5 
eral novels dealing with his travels througli Russia and Arabia. GMS y! 
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The Krebs-McNeal Trial 


If politicians were the scapegoats of Biddie’s 
wrath and the courtroom the scene of his battles, he was cer- 
tainly not alone. Walter Lowry, another frequent complain- 
ant was often found there doing battle in the old courtroom. 


The old courthouse had burned in 1875, and a new one 
built where the PMP Bank building is now. Then after World 
War II, a big, brand new courthouse was built and the place 
of battle was shifted across the street. 


During the pre-war days, the old families ruled the political 
| roost. The kingpins of Pascagoula politics still had the names 
| of the old families; Frank Harris Lewis, J. Guy Krebs, Hermes 
Gautier and Frank S. Canty. Perhaps the most successful of 
these politicians was J. Guy Krebs. At least, he was always the 
most active and energetic candidate. He was always running 
for something and for the most of his long carecr, he was un- 
usually successful. It was natural that it should be so. Krebs, 
as a direct descendant of Joseph Simon de la Pointe and Hugo 
| Ernestus Krebs, was kin to half the town. 

| 

| 

1 
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J. Guy Krebs was elected Sheriff three times. He also served 
as State Representative and as Mayor of Pascagoula. Besides 
that, he was usually active in the other races, making sure 
that his “boys” were elected. He was a genial, colorful poli- 


tician and in every sense of the word, a political boss of the 
old school. 


But after the World War, he was challenged by a rising 
newcomer named John R. McNeal. In the election of 1947, 
McNeal demonstrated that he was a hard-driving campaigner, 
vigorous and good on the stump. In the race for sheriff, Mc- 


Neal made a good show of it, but was beaten, in the end, by 
Krebs. 


The office of Sheriff, at this time, was a coveted position. 
Tt actually had a dual title of Sheriff and Tax Collector. Just 
how coveted it was is indicated by the fact that there were 
sometimes ten or fifteen men seeking the office. Mississippi 
was a dry state during these days and Jackson County sold a 
whale of a lot of alcohol. Of course, the Sheriff’s haul was 
never determined exactly, but he generally was believed to 
be the fourth highest paid public official in the United States. 


When the election of 1951 rolled around, John R. McNeal 
decided to try again. Sheriff Krebs, unable to succeed himself 
according to law, was in the race for State Representative. 
Byrd, one of Krebs’ lieutenants, was in the race for sher- 
din. 

The summer dragged on and the race became more and 
more heated. Krebs, as a shoo-in candidate for Representative, 
was devoting most of his attention to the Sheriff’s race where 
Deputy Byrd was having the fight of his life. 


Two nights before the election, McNeal, exhausted after 
a hard day and night of speeches and hand-shaking, returned 
home. It was after midnight but he was told that Roy Cum- 


best, a County Supervisor, had called, had said that he needed 
to talk to him, that it was urgent. 
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McNeal looked at his watch. It was 12:25. He was bone- 
tired and heaved a sigh of exasperation. But this was politics 
and this late in the campaign, anything could be important. 
He got into his 1950 Pontiac and drove the twenty miles to 
Wade, where Roy Cumbest lived. When he got to the Cum- 
best place, he found Cumbest asleep. When awakened, Cum- 
best denied having made the phone call. Puzzled, the two 
men sat down and drank a cup of coffee and chatted about 
the election. 


On the road back to Pascagoula, five miles south of the 
Cumbest place, McNeal noticed a car tailing him. After a 
moment he heard shots, gunfire that was meant for him. 
Realizing he had no protection, he quickly stopped the car 
with a jolt, leaped from the door and ran through the woods, 
running over a barbed-wire fence and scores of briar patches. 
Minutes later, he was knocking on the door of Marvin Yawn. 
Yawn came to the door and found McNeal, out of breath and 
bleeding from numerous cuts. 


The news was soon out and the vicinity was besieged with 
policemen, reporters and friends of John R. McNeal. Also on 
the scene was the man responsible for law enforcement in 
Jackson County, J. Guy Krebs. Investigations were made and 
McNeal went to the hospital. 


Later on that morning, Sheriff Krebs was standing around 
talking about the incident and the elections. He made the 
statement that he hadn’t seen any bullet holes in the car and 
whoever said there was any, was perpetuating a hoax. It was 
just an opinion, of course, but the newspapers were quick to 
pounce upon any words from the lips of the Sheriff. Later on 
that day, newspapers from all over the state, were carrying 
stories that Sheriff J. Guy Krebs had called the McNeal inci- 
dent a hoax. 


The next day, voters went to the polls and elected Leo Byrd 
as Sheriff and Tax Collector in a close election. 
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McNeal felt that Kreb’s claim of a hoax in the waning 
moments of the campaign had turned the tide against him. 
He promptly filed suit against Krebs for three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and the most sensational case in the docket of 
Jackson County’s court house was begun. 


Krebs selected for his attorney, the highly skillful trial- 
lawyer, Karl Wiesenburg. Wiesenburg had come to Pasca- 
goula in 1929, with the Coast Guard. Reading law books at 
night, he had passed the bar exam at 21 and over the years 
had gained fame in a number of sensational cases. Noted for 
his damning cross-examinations, he was clever and incisive. 


McNeal leaned toward the equally skilled Harold White 
Gautier. Standing nearly six feet and six inches, Gautier was 
a living legend around Pascagoula. A sportsman and racon- 
teur extraordinary, he was always in the middle of everything, 
whether it be stalking down bank-robbers in the woods or 
chasing murderers through the swamps. Standing before a 
jury, he could point his long, bony finger at a witness and it 
seemed as though the condemnation of God was being di- 
rected at the unfortunate victim. Old timers like to tell about 
the time a bandit stopped at Pascagoula and drove the town 
into a frenzy with a wild one-night spree of looting, robbery 
and assaults. Gautier grabbed his gun, chased him down in 
the swamps, brought him to trial, prosecuted him, convicted 
him, walked him to the gallows and personally hung him. 


Gautier and Wiesenburg had met often in the courtroom 
over the past two decades. Once there had lived on the out- 
skirts of town, a man named Otis Marthaler who was known 
as the village atheist. Marthaler owned a lucrative business 
near the state line. One night the Sheriff seized his slot ma- 
chines and Marthaler hired Wiesenburg to get them back. The 
slot machines were stored in the county jail. At this time, Har- 
old Gautier was representing the Sheriff's Department. Wie- 
senburg secured a writ of replevin from the Judge and quietly 
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sneaked the slot machines from the jail when Gautier wasn’t 
looking. 

When Gautier discovered what had happened, he was 
stomping mad. When the case came up before the judge, the 
little courtroom was packed. Old Judge Olver, nearing eighty 
and stone deaf in one ear, rapped the gavel and leaned forward 
to hear the case. Wiesenburg got at his good ear and after 
lengthy argument Judge Olver decided in his favor. There was 
large question as to the Judge’s basis of reasoning and Sth 
was strenuously objecting, when Wiesenburg interrupted, 
whereupon Gautier turned upon Wiesenburg and said, “You 
keep out of this, you obstreperous S.O.B. 


Wiesenburg had removed his glasses and was about to lay 
them on the table when Gautier whacked him across the 
left side of his face. Wiesenburg lunged forward and began 
pounding Gautier in his midsection. Then Gautier wrapped 
his huge frame around Wiesenburg and was squeezing the 
breath out of him. Wiesenburg, with his head mashed against 
his opponent’s chest, then realized the hopelessness of his pre- 
dicament. He opened his mouth and bit Gautier in the chest 
and the lanky lawyer let out a howl and released his grip. 
Fenimore Hudson then rushed to Gautier’s aid and was about 
to careen Wiesenburg when Judge Olver raised his gavel and 
began swinging at Hudson. Then the courtroom broke into 
a near riot before order was restored. 


The Marthaler case was only one of the many courtroom 
battles between Gautier and Wiesenburg but the Krebs-Mc- 
Neal case was to be the last. 


When court finally convened, two other celebrated lawyers 
had joined the case. Bidwell Adam, a nationally famous law- 
yer, joined Wiesenburg and Gautier was assisted by a re- 
nowned damage-suit lawyer and aspiring politician by the 
name of Ross Barnett. 


Gautier and Barnett charged that J. Guy Krebs made li- 
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belous statements to Easton King, Editor of the Chronicle-Star, 


on the morning before election day, statements that cost Mc- 
Neal the election. 


Wiesenburg and Adam retorted that Krebs’ statements 
were privileged, that he was merely expressing his viewpoint, 
which under the circumstances, was perfectly reasonable. 


The first clear-cut issue was whether or not Krebs had 
actually charged McNeal with being responsible for the hoax. 
Krebs claimed he merely said “there were no bullet holes in 
the car when he first examined it and if some were put there 
later, it was a hoax.” 


Now the issue seemed to be whether or not McNeal did, 
in fact, put the bullet holes in the car. But as the trial pro- 
gressed, Wiesenburg and Adams seemed to be following two 
different lines of defense. Wiesenburg was trying to convince 
the court of the privileged nature of Krebs’ statements as a 
Sheriff while Adam was intent on focusing attention on 
whether or not McNeal had actually shot the bullet holes, 
himself, 


In the énsuing days of the trial, witness after witness was 
brought to the stand. George L. Monk testified that Krebs 
had told him before the election that “John R. McNeal will 
never serve as sheriff of Jackson County as long as I live.” 


Owen Davis swore that when Krebs first examined the 
car that there were no bullet holes in it. 


Later on, Wiesenburg cross-examined Marvin Yawn, the 
man to whom McNeal fled on that night of the shooting. 
Yawn proved to be a hostile witness, no less than 21 times re- 
fusing to answer Wiesenburg’s questions. 


Wiesenburg and Adam had a good case. They pressed 
strong and hard pleas in the long, heated days. But Barnett 
and Gautier were experts in clouding the real issues and the 
longer the trial lasted, the more confused these issues became. 
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Again and again witnesses were asked who they voted for 
and the trial took on the aroma of a political campaign being 
refought on a different battleground. 


ter some days, Harold Gautier called to the stand Nel- 

caus a pales expert from Mobile. Grubbs testified 
that from a close inspection of the bullet holes, they were 
made by a moving gun or guns that were veering off to the 
left as they were fired. Now McNeal’s story appeared vindi- 
cated. . 

But Bidwell Adam cast a shadow of suspicion on the affair. 
“Why did the bullet holes hit so close together and in such 
an unlikely spot? What was the intention of the assailant? 
If the gunman had been a Krebs’ supporter, he had only suc- 
ceeded in gaining sympathy for McNeal. If he had been a 
McNeal supporter, then it really was a hoax and Krebs was 
not liable. And was it mere coincidence that the incident con- 
yeniently happened so near the house of McNeal’s arch-sup- 
porter, Marvin Yawn?” 

Finding this point vulnerable, Bidwell Adam bore down 
on the plan of proving a hoax. 


Recalling Nelson Grubbs, the Mobile Criminologist, to the 
stand, he forced Grubbs to admit that a .38 bullet had been 
found in the McNeal car. Then Adam produced a .38 pistol 
and the courtroom spectators leaned forward in their seats. 
After examining the gun and showing it to Grubbs, Adam 
waved the gun in front of the jury and asked Grubbs, dra- 
matically, “Was this the gun that fired the shots? Does this 
pistol match the bullet you found in McNeal’s car? 


Grubbs answered that it did. 


“Then I submit to the court,” said Adam, “the informa- 
tion that this gun, until recently, belonged to none other than 
John R. McNeal.” 


A hush passed over the courtroom and McNeal took the 
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stand. He admitted that he had owned the gun and Barnett 
and Gautier hung their heads in despair. 


But on the last day of the trial, Ross Barnett called to 
the stand his eighteenth and final witness, Jack Brister, who 
had flown in from North Carolina that morning on a mili- l 
tary plane. 


“Yes, the gun belonged to McNeal,” said Brister, “but I 
sold it to him several months after the shooting took place. 
At the time of the shooting, this gun was in Korea.” 


This crucial testimony climaxed the trial. Wiesenburg 
ended by making an eloquent plea in Krebs’ behalf. “If this 
officer of the law,” he cried, “is convicted of making an hon- 
est statement of opinion in the performance of his duties, 
then this jury will be materially aiding the obstruction of 
justice.” 


But Adam knew when he was beaten. When the jurors 
were ready to leave the courtroom, his final, desperate ad- 
monition to them was, “Don’t give all of Krebs’ money to 
Barnett to run for Governor on.” . 


At long last, the jury decided in favor of McNeal. But the | 
shocker came when Judge Leslie Grant announced the dam- 
ages as $750. This hardly covered Barnett’s expenses at the 
Longfellow House. Wiesenburg took the case to the Supreme 
Court but the verdict was upheld. It was the beginning of the 
end for J. Guy Krebs, so long the kingpin of Pascagoula poli- 
tics. And John R. McNeal’s rising star fell abruptly to earth. 
In the next election, Krebs and McNeal faced one another 
for Sheriff but both were defeated by a key witness in the 
trial, Owen Davis. 


If the trial was a disaster for both Krebs and McNeal, it - 
was a god-send for the other participants. Bidwell Adam went 
on to higher ranks in the Democratic party. Karl Wiesenburg 
defeated Sheriff Leo Byrd for State Representative and Ross 
Barnett later became Governor of Mississippi. 
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In 1955, Karl Wiesenburg was elected to the State Legis- 
lature on the slogan “Vote Industry In!” Wiesenburg drafted 
two pieces of legislation that were to be the most far reach- 
ing in Pascagoula’s history. In 1956, a bill established the Jack- 
son County Port Authority. Under this act, the Port Authority 
was authorized to issue bonds for the purpose of providing 
funds for port improvement. It also located responsibility for 
the administration of port affairs. In 1958, a new bill became 
Jaw which provided for funds from the State of Mississippi. 
It was this last measure that gave Pascagoula the impetus it 
needed. By 1961, a huge grain elevator was opened for busi- 
ness, the tallest building in Mississippi. By 1967, the elevator 
operated by Louis Dreyfus Corporation, ranked fourth in the 
Nation in grain exports, 


The promise of the future of the Pascagoula Port seemed 
unlimited. The period of growth from 1954 to 1967, was phe- 
nomenal. In 1954, there were less than 300,000 tons of water- 
borne commerce and only four major foreign ships were dock- 
ing at the Port of Pascagoula. In 1967, over 300 ships used 
the port and tonnage figures exceeded the 14,000,000 mark. 
It was apparent to all that Pascagoula was beginning to over- 
take Mobile, Tampa and Beaumont and would soon be taking 
its place among the great ports of the Western World. 
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Chapter XXII 


The Mayors of Pascagoula 


With the great development of Pascagoula as 
a port and shipbuilding center and the vision of it as an 
industrial metropolis, a new look was taken at its city gov- 
ernment. Over the years, Pascagoulans could look back on a 
long list of colorful politicians, some good and some greedy. 
For most of its existence as a city, Pascagoula was organized 
under a mayor-commissioner type of system. Three commus- 
sioners were elected, one to serve as Mayor, one as Finance 
Commissioner and one as Public Works Commissioner. 


Under this system, it prospered up to a point. But many 
people began saying it was time for a change, a change not 
just in personnel but a complete change of governmental or- 
ganization. Advocates of this change cited political corrup- 
tion, lack of efficiency and the need to meet the changing 
times. Local observers had been saying this for years but 4- 
nally a movement began in earnest. Definite steps were taken 
and a great battle erupted that was to shake the City of Pas- 
cagoula to its very core. It attracted national attention because 
of the bizarre happenings that surrounded the battle. 


1 The French Meet the Pascagoulas 
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It really began on November 17, 1964. Brought before the 
Chamber of Commerce was a plan to bring a referendum 
before the people of Pascagoula. It was approved by the Cham- 
ber and the campaign was begun. It was first necessary to 
secure by petition the signatures of at least twenty percent of 
registered voters. For the next several months, petitions could 
be seen making the rounds from house to house. A committee 
was formed to lead the movement. It was called the “Com- 
mittee for Better Government,” and it was headed by the 
notable dentist, Dr. Thomas Stout. 


By February 10, 1965, the necessary signatures had been 
obtained. The petition was submitted to Mayor Ben Briggs, 
a referendum set for March 30, and the river began to strike 
up another tune. 


It so happened that the Spring of 1965 was the regular 
time for city elections. By early Spring, most candidates had 
usually thrown in their hats. But in the heat of this “Cam- 
paign of the Century,” individual candidacies were thrown 
aside and the politicians and voters were swept into two sep- 
arate groups. Most astute politicians took a back seat and tried 
to gauge which way the wind was blowing, before joining 
the fracas. 


It was hard to tell how the wind blew. Newcomers to the 
Singing River looked at the antics of Pascagoula politicians 
in utter amazement. Why all these license taxes, property and 
seawall taxes? Where was all the money going? And such 


confusion. Why not run the administration on a more sound, 
business-like basis? 


To most of the old-timers, it was a repugnant idea to 
bring in a “foreigner” to run the city’s business. Why not 
keep the city’s government close to home where it belonged? 
To run the city like a business corporation was to strike at 
the heart of the democratic idea. This new system smacked of 
bureaucracy and centralized government. So what if it were 
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a little more efficient? The old-timers wanted someone at the 
helm that they knew and could talk to. 


The great debate began in earnest. The “Committee for 
Better Government” brought in public speakers from all over 
the South to attempt to persuade Pascagoulans. Representa- 
tives from the three other towns in Mississipp1 that had ae 
the change came to speak. Literature flooded the streets an 
advertisements crowded the newspapers. The Mississipp1 Press- 
Register, a new organ in town, backed the idea with a barrage 
of editorials. 


But the opposition struck back. They organized the “Com- 
mittee for Self Government” and fought the proposal, tooth 
and hangnail. J. Guy Krebs, Karl Wiesenburg, Frank ead 
and Alvin Charlton, former political opponents, now joine 
hands in a desperate effort to arrest the progress of the change 
of government movement. “A change in system mace 
change in morality,” said Wiesenburg. “Dishonesty t ae 
under any type of government.” And Harold Gautier, from 
his deathbed, waved a damning finger in protestation. 


The disputes raged on. Meetings were held, public debates 
were staged and the tme grew nearer to the day of referen- 
dum. The council-manager movement was growing by the 
hour. Some Pascagoulans began to reason that any change was 
better than the same old thing. 


On March 30, 1965, voters turned out heavily to cast their 
ballots. It couldn’t have been much closer. By the slim margin 
of thirteen votes, Pascagoulans voted to change their govern- 
ment to a council-manager form and an election was set for 
May 11, to elect a slate of officials. Five Councilmen would 
be elected in a special primary on that date. Also, a mayor to 
work along with the city manager. But the mayor’s salary 
was to be cut bare. It was mostly to be an honorary position. 


The victors were ecstatic. Dr. Stout said it was “an histor- 
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ical step in progress for Pascagoula.” And the Mississippi Press 
said, “the victory can herald the dawn of a new era in Pasca- 
goula in efficiency and management.” The river started up 
again. 


The losers called for a recount and the council-manager 
plan was again declared the winner but this time by only four 
votes. Mayor Briggs said that he would abide by the change. 
When the results were announced, candidates came in from 
the background and jumped into the race. Ben Briggs an- 
nounced for Mayor as did J. Guy Krebs and Frank S. Canty. 
Some fifty candidates jumped in the race for councilman, even 
though there were to be only five elected. In the primaries of 
May 11, ex-mayors Krebs, Canty and Briggs were defeated 
by a young newcomer to Pascagoula named Bruce Bradly, 
and all but ten candidates for councilman were eliminated. 


But all this music was interrupted by a sour note. A tech- 
nicality in the election was noticed by some of the opponents 
of the change. Five Pascagoulans filed suit in the Circuit 
Court, claiming that there had been two propositions on the 
ballot, one to change the government and one to divide the 
city into wards. “This confused the issue,” they said. There 
were also other irregularities in the voting. 


Circuit Judge Darwin Maples ruled the election null and 
void. 


This was appealed and quickly carried to the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi. On June 28, the Supreme Court upheld 
Maple’s verdict. The election of March 30, changing the form 
of government was invalid. 


Then panic hit the City of Pascagoula and a nervous re- 
frain was heard from the river’s edge. The Briggs administra- 
tion was scheduled to go out of office in seven days. Who 
would take over? If the election of March 30 were invalid, 
the incoming Bradley and Council were elected on June 8 
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without foundation. In seven days, Pascagoula would be with- 
out any officials. Or would they? 


There had been some who had foreseen the possibility of 
this dilemma. One of these was the old warrior, J. Guy Krebs. 
Ever since the McNeal trial, folks said Krebs was washed up. 
He hadn’t won an election since that time. He had fought the 
change in government and had lost. He had run in the May 
primary and lost again. But when the question of the validity 
of the referendum was raised, Krebs and several others had 
persuaded the election commission to hold a unique election, 
unique not only in the history of Pascagoula but in the an- 
nals of American politics., 


The commission had reasoned that in view of the dispute, 
there should be a dual election on the eighth of June — one 
to elect a slate of officials under the new government and 
one to elect a slate under the old. If the courts nullified Maples’ 
ruling, then the new councilmen would immediately take 
over. But if the Supreme Court agreed with Maples, then the 
newly elected Mayor and commissioners would go into office. 


So the candidates had gone after one another in the horly 
contested, dual election of June 8. Voters could vote for the 
man of their choice and, in effect, the Government of. their 
choice. When the smoke had cleared after this election, Bruce 
Bradley and five councilmen had won on the council-manager 
ticket. J. Guy Krebs had been elected as Mayor, along with 
commissioners Alvin Charlton and Erwin Caffey, on the 
other ticket. 


Then on June 28, the Supreme Court had ruled. The 
March 30 election was invalid! It now appeared that J. Guy 
Krebs would take office as Mayor on July 6. 


But Dr. Stout and the “Committee for Better Government” 
were not about to give up. “Guy Krebs got only 833 votes,” 
they said, “while the councilmen received over 3,000. What 
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kind of democracy is it that allows the minority to brush 
aside popular opinion?” Popular opinion was obviously now 


with the council. But the law at this point was clearly on the 
side of J. Guy Krebs. 


Now the “Better Government Committee” besieged Gover- 
nor Paul B. Johnson with hundreds of telegrams. One telegram 
was signed by over two hundred housewives. “Help!” one 
said. “Save our town,” read another. “Only the Governor of 
Mississippi can save Pascagoula,” said another. 


“But what business was it of the Governor?” people were 
asking. Actually, before a mayor could take office, the Gover- 
nor was charged with the responsibility of approving and 
signing the commissions of the elected officials. Since a city 
is a creation of the State Legislature, the Governor, by state 
law, had this authority. It was always a mere formality until 
now. Nobody could remember when a Governor refused to 
issue the commissions. J. Guy Krebs, it appeared, was in the 
Mayor’s office by the skin of his teeth. After a decade of de- 
feat, he would now be back at the seat of command. 


But Paul B. Johnson, with the pen in his hand, was hesi- 
tating. He couldn’t hesitate long, though. Pascagoula was 
crying for immediate action. In seven days, the city would 
be without a government. The legislature was about to ad- 
journ and the Supreme Court would close shop on Monday. 


Finally the Governor, pressured from every angle, asked 
the Briggs administration to stay in office until matters could 
somehow by someone be straightened out. He refused to 
sign Krebs’ commission. 


But what was to be done? The Mississippi Press-Register 
had a solution: since the situation was not applicable to the 
law, make a law to cover the situation. It called on former 
State representative Karl Wiesenburg to draft a bill. Quickly, 
Wiesenburg began to draft legislation to be introduced by 
Merle Palmer in the State Legislature. 
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Meanwhile, the time factor loomed larger and larger. Now, 
J. Guy Krebs would have something to say about it. Com- 
missions from the Governor aren’t worth the paper they’re 
written on,” said Krebs. “I'll be at City Hall bright and early 
Tuesday morning. I’m the new Mayor of Pascagoula. 


But Mayor Ben Briggs also had a statement. “I’m not hae 
ing,” said the Mayor, adamantly. ‘The Governor has . . 
me to stay and I’m staying.” Erwin Caffey, the newly-e ne 
Finance Commissioner, said he would follow Krebs into of- 
fice. Vincent Ros, the outgoing commissioner, said he was 
staying. 

As the Fourth of July weekend approached, the tempera- 
ture soared into the nineties and the river was singing a hot 
tune. Wiesenburg was drafting his remedy and Guy Krebs 
was planning his inauguration for Tuesday. 


Sunday was the Fourth of July so Monday was naturally a 
holiday for city employees. Downtown Pascagoula was almost 
like a ghost town. But over at City Hall, a scene as strange 
gs it was solemn was taking place. Vincent Ros and eee 
Briggs thought they had the only keys to the City Hall build- 
ing but they forgot Alvin Charlton. 


Charlton was the man in the middle. Elected by the June 
ballots, he was supposed to be going out in July. Tt was hard 
to tell if he were going or coming. But he still had his key to 
City Hall. And so the ceremony began. 


Justice of the Peace Charles Havens administered the Oath 
of Office to J. Guy Krebs, who solemnly swore to uphold ss 
office of Mayor, if and when he ever got in. Then Erwin : - 
fey and Alvin Charlton solemnly swore to uphold the o eS 
of commissioner. Then there was quiet applause from rela- 
tives of the officials. 


There was also some solemn swearing by Briggs and Ros, 
when they heard about it. “The Governor has appointed us 
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to control the Government and we will stay,” they said. And 
Pascagoulans eagerly awaited the next day when the great 
confrontation was to take place. 


On the morning of July 6, J. Guy Krebs rose early. He 
shaved, dressed in his inauguration suit, and casually ‘drove 
down to the. Mayor’s office to assume his duties. On the way, 
he waved to some of his admirers and old political buddies, 
arriving at City Hall at 8:00 sharp. 


But Ben Briggs had beaten him there. Arriving at 7:15, 
Briggs had opened his office and was waiting patiently when 
he heard a commotion in the corridor. The towns people were 
excitedly awaiting the showdown. They had arrived by the 
hundreds before either Krebs or Briggs got there. When Krebs 
stepped out of his automobile, he heard some scattered ap- 
plause from his constituents. He nodded in approval and then 
looked around at the huge crowds milling around the outside 
of the City Hall. Among the spectators he saw newspapermen, 
photographers and policemen. Little boys were looking up 
wide-eyed with wonder and old friends smiled at him, bring- 
ing back memories of bygone years when he had been sheriff 
of Jackson County and the political kingpin of Pascagoula. 


He walked briskly up to the front door and then stopped 
and looked up. Over the door, someone had hung a pair of 
‘boxing gloves. Good-naturedly, he chuckled to himself, smiled 
again and then walked in the door followed by Erwin Caffey. 
He looked to his left and there, standing at the door of the 
Mayor’s office, was Ben Briggs. 


“Hello, Guy,” said Ben. His tone was friendly but he could 
barely force a smile. 


“Good morning, Ben,” replied Krebs. “I’ve come to as- 
sume my duties.” 


Then followed a long, embarrassing silence as each man 
surveyed the situation and waited for the other to make a 
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move. Krebs stood there beaming and flashing a confident 
smile. Briggs was nervously shifting his stance and hoping 
that the man before him would somehow go away. 


But Krebs hadn’t the faintest thought of leaving. Finally, 
Briggs suggested that they talk it over privately and the two 
mayors disappeared behind closed doors. When the door shut, 
reporters collided in the race for the only key hole. The cor- 
ridor was deathly silent now as everybody became intent on 
eavesdropping. Reporters’ heads were smashed against the 
door and some were down on the floor trying to filter some 
sounds. But all anybody heard was Briggs saying something 
about a telegram from the governor. 


“Council meeting at ten A.M.,” is all Krebs would say. 
Then he went for a break. 


“Council meeting at ten sharp,” said Briggs. Then he 
went back to his office. 


At ten o’clock, the council meeting began. At one end ‘of 
the big table sat Mayor Ben Briggs and Vincent Ros. At the 
other end sat Mayor J. Guy Krebs and Erwin Caffey. Be- 
tween the two mayors sat Commissioner Alvin Charlton. He 
was on both councils at the same time. Briggs called the meet- 
ing to order, called the roll, and after brief discussion enter- 
tained a motion to adjourn. Charlton voted “aye” and then 
turned to his left just in time to vote “aye” on the Krebs coun- 
cil’s motion to appoint Albert Sidney Johnston as the new 
city attorney. Then Mayor Krebs adjourned his council. About 
this time, a traveling salesman was passing through town. 
Entering the building, he asked a clerk, “Could I see the 
Mayor?” 


“Which Mayor?” said the clerk. “Mayor Briggs or Mayor 
Krebs?” 


“Mayor Bradley,” said the salesman. “Isn’t he the new 
Mayor ?” ; 
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Then someone asked Mayor Briggs about the Mayor Krebs’ 
appointment of Albert Sidney Johnston. 


“Merle Palmer is still the city attorney,” said Briggs, “as 
long as I am in office.” 


But Merle Palmer was in Jackson. While all this had been 
going on, Karl Wiesenburg had finished the legislation and 
Merle Palmer was introducing it in the State Senate. This bill 
would allow for another special election to be held to deter- 
mine the form of Government Pascagoula would use; then 
after this, another special election would be held to see who 
would run the new government. 


J. Guy Krebs and Erwin Caffey sped to Jackson. Ten years 
before, Krebs was a member of the legislature. He still car- 
ried some influence with that body of men. If this bill were 
passed, it could mean the end of Krebs. In a last-ditch effort, 
he rallied some support. But it was too little and too late. De- 
spite the debates and the amendments, Krebs could see that 
the bill would soon be passed. Quickly, he raced back to Pas- 
cagoula to continue the fight for the Mayor’s chair. The law 
still seemed to be with him, even after all this. 


But the next day, District Attorney Donald Cumbest filed 
a suit in Circuit Court, a quo warranto action, which would 
force Krebs and his commissioners to show why they should 


assume the reigns of office. Judge Maples set the hearing for 
Monday. 


Meanwhile, the legislature passed the bill in record time 
and Governor Paul Johnson signed it. An election was called 
for August 10. But still Krebs was in office, or so he thought. 
He was in the Mayor’s office regularly and jointly occupied it 
with Briggs for the next two days. 


Caffey took a more forceful position. He seized Vincent 
Ros’ chair and refused to be budged. He issued orders and 
called a general staff meeting. “All of you will retain your 
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jobs,” he said, “as long as you follow orders and your work 
stays up to par.” 

Ros resisted but there was little he could do. Police Chief 
Owen Davis wouldn’t act because he wasn’t sure who had the 
authority. Office workers in City Hall were taking orders 
from both sides. They weren’t sure, either. This continued 
until Friday afternoon when City Hall closed for the week- 
end. 


“Tm still the Mayor of Pascagoula,” said J. Guy Krebs, as 
he left for the weekend. 


The week-end was all quiet but on Monday, July 12, Judge 
Darwin Maples ruled on the motion of Donald Cumbest. 
“Briggs is still in,” he said, “and Krebs is out.” 


Krebs and Caffey obeyed Judge Maples and vacated the 
premises. But J. Guy Krebs was not finished. “I’ve still got 
some money left,” he said. “I’m not through, yet.” He hired 
a Biloxi lawyer and filed an injunction to block the August 
tenth election. Judge Corban overruled this motion and Krebs 
set to work to drum up support from the anti-council-manager 
people. Possibly he still had a chance to win at the polls. 
‘After all, he had only lost by four votes in the invalid elec- 
tion of March 30. 


Meanwhile, the river had something else to sing about: 
E. P. Sigalas. After the new election had been announced, 
there was a near rebellion in Bayou Cassotte, when voters 
were told they would be unable to vote. Bayou Cassotte had 
been annexed to the City of Pascagoula on August 1, but a 
law required them to be registered four months prior to an 
election. Earlier, Charles Lippian, a Pascagoula school teacher 
who lived in Bayou Cassotte had won his right to vote in a 
case that went all the way to the Supreme Court. Lippian had 
maintained that Pascagoula had actually been annexed since 
1963. However, Pascagoula officials hold that merely because 
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Lippian could vote, it did not necessarily mean that other 
Bayou Cassotte residents could vote. But E. P. Sigalas lived in 
Bayou Cassotte and he wanted to vote. He let out a stink that 
exceeded any other odor Bayou Cassotte had to offer. But it 

. was all to no avail. Over a storm of protests, Bayou Cassotte 
was excluded from the August tenth primary. 


Despite bitter opposition from the Krebs faction, the voters 
went to the polls on August tenth and voted to change their 
government to a council-manager form. The results surprised 
even Dr. Stout. Whereas, the first referendum had shown but 
four votes difference, the new election resulted in a three to 
one landslide. Apparently, Pascagoulans were ready to try 
anything. 


Now that the change of government was set, candidates 
began to fight for the positions. Another special election was 
held and after that a run-off. On September 10, the last elec- 
tion was held and when it was over Bruce Bradley was elected 
Mayor and John Grant, Jimmie Walker, Rober Dambrino, 
Billy Witchen, and E. J. Smith were the councilmen. Pasca- 
goulans breathed a sigh of relief. Now the long, steaming 
summer was over and things were back in order. A person- 
able young man named Billy Ritch was hired as City Manager. 


A swearing-in ceremony was held by Judge L. C. Corban 
and Pascagoulans were all smiles. Bruce Bradley was happy 
and cheerful as he walked over to the Mayor’s office, opened 
the door, and saw a familiar face smiling back at him from 
behind the Mayor’s desk. It was J. Guy Krebs. 


“Tm still the Mayor of Pascagoula,” he said. Mayor Brad- 
ley thought he was joking, at first, but a closer look at Krebs’ 
determined look convinced him otherwise. Erwin Caffey oc- 
cupied the City Clerk’s office. Alvin Charlton had by this time 
seen the hand writing on the wall. 


Bradley and the council retreated to the conference room. 
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They had no idea what to do. Then Police Chief Owen Davis 
arrived and asked Krebs to leave. “Judge Maples’ ruling ap- 
plied only to the July dispute” he said. “This is something 
new. I’m still the Mayor of Pascagoula.” 


But Owen Davis felt the law was clearly against Krebs, 
now. There was no longer any question. He arrested Krebs 
and Caffey and carted them off to jail. Next day, they were 
out on bond and filing new suits in court. 


The issue was finally ended a year later when Krebs died. 
Scion of Pascagoula’s oldest family, J. Guy Krebs had been 
a fighter to the bitter end. Once wealthy and powerful, his re- 
sources and prestige had dwindled during the last decade of 
his life. But over the years, he could look back on an illus- 
trious career of public service. He had been in the middle of 
every thing exciting that had happened in Pascagoula since 
World War I. He had chased bank robbers, murderers, kid- 
nappers, and phantom barbers. He had fought politicians, 
bootleggers and rum-runners. 


Over the years J. Guy Krebs had seen Pascagoula grow 
from a sleepy little village to an industrial giant. And he had 
helped it grow. In helping Pascagoula grow, he may or may 
not have realized that, like Dr. Frankenstein, he was laying 
the groundwork for his own demise and the end of an era. 
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Learning the Price of Defiance in Pascagoula* 


6 Oct 

By Alda Talley 

September 30, 2012, was the 50th anniversary of the entry of James Meredith into Ole Miss in 1962, thereby 
“integrating” the flagship university in my home state of Mississippi. Though noted in many newspapers and 
news media, the coverage had a sameness about it, usually using Charles Eagles’ 2009 book, The Price of 


Defiance: James Meredith and the Integration of Ole Miss as a source and focus. 

Not usually mentioned is the source of the phrase “the price of defiance”, nor the three important players 
from Pascagoula, Mississippi, my home town, in the struggle for integration of Ole Miss: Karl Wiesenburg, 
Ira Harkey, and Albin Krebs. Mr. Eagles does include them in his book. I had earlier learned of their role 
while researching my own racial and social history as a daughter of Pascagoula and the Creole Coast. Besides 
their being from Pascagoula, I’ve also discovered ties to my family, my church, and my school that make me 
proud. 

Karl Wiesenburg (1911-1990) was a self-taught attorney — he never finished high school, and didn’t attend 
college or law school — and the State Representative to the Mississippi Legislature from Pascagoula during 
the time Mr. Meredith arrived at Ole Miss. It was he who wrote a series of articles for The Chronicle, the local 
newspaper, in 1962, setting forth the “price of defiance” of the federal government by the state. In measured, 
legal terms, Mr. Wiesenburg laid out his case for complying with the order to integrate Ole Miss, and the 
ramifications of continued non-compliance. In Jackson, his was an often lone voice in the legislature against 
segregation. At times, Rep. Joseph Wroten of Greenville joined him in his brave and very dangerous stand. 
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The Oxford Disaster ... 


Price Of Defiance 


BY 


REP. KARL WIESENBURG 
JACKSON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


{Reprint of articies appearing in The Chronicle, Pascagoula, M leplesippl 


December 17-21, 1962) 


Additional copies may be obtained from 
The Chronicle in lots of 10 at 10c per copy. 


SPONDS 


over of “The Oxford Disaster...Price of Defiance” 

Robert F. Kennedy, then the U. S. Attorney General, wrote of Mr. Wiesenburg at the time, “It is all well for we 
in the North to talk about these matters. That takes no courage at all. But people such as...Mr. Wiesenburg 
are the ones who really carry the banner.” 

My momma was Mr. Wiesenburg’s legal secretary before I was born — I don’t know exactly when. I do 
remember him as her attorney, and going to his office with her when I was a little girl. It was easy to see the 
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great devotion and respect they had for each other. I also remember seeing Mr. Wiesenburg every Sunday at 
Mass with his wife and family, and around the Catholic school we all attended. His niece was, and remains, 
my dearest childhood friend and ally. I still crab next to his former home on Krebs Lake. 

The decision to print Mr. Wiesenburg’s articles in The Chronicle was made by Ira Harkey (1918-2006), the 
editor and publisher of the Pascagoula newspaper at the time. Harkey was from New Orleans, and a 
graduate of Tulane. He reprinted the articles in booklet form so that they might gain more readers. This 
booklet was titled “The Oxford Disaster....Price of Defiance”. 
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FOREWORD 


Legal means exhausted, physical defiance at an end, 
| Gov. Ross Barnett submitted to federal law enforcement 
fon Sept. 30, 1962. That was not the end but the beginning 
[of Mississippi’s agony. For emotions that had been en- 


Since then, Mississipplans have been washed by 
| waves of accusations that attempt to place blame for the | 
| consequences of defiance on everything and everyone 
; connected with the federal government. 


| This booket paints another picture. In it, State Rep. | 
| Karl Wiesenburg of Pascagoula discusses the Meredith | 
lease in five chapters devoid of emotional fervor and [| 
| inflammatory verbiage. A well-known legal scholar, | 
| Wiesenburg traces court actions that preceded Meredith’s | 
| registration at Ole Miss. He discusses the Mississippi | 
| Constitution that places our state’s sovereignty in a | 
| position subordinate to that of the United States and he | 
| asks, “Was a solemn oath of office violated?” in Mis- | 
| sissippi’s handling of the Meredith case. 


No “repentance, shame or remorse” has been ex= | 
| pressed by our political leaders since the Oxford tragedy, | 
| Wiesenburg points out, and he predicts that their con- | 
| tinued defiance and their attitude that “we are Mis- | 
| sissippians first, Americans second” will lead to even | 
| bloodier tragedy in the months to come. 


; In the chilling words of his final chapter, Wiesen- [| 
| burg quotes the price of defiance: “destruction, disgrace, | 
| disaster and death.” 


The Wiesenburg articles first appeared on the | 
| editorial pages of the Chronicle. We think they are a | 
| major contribution to the welfare of Mississippi and | 
| form a reasoned viewpoint around which may rally all | 
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-inside front cover of “The Oxford Disaster...Price of Defiance” 

In 1963 Ira Harkey was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Writing “for his courageous editorials 
devoted to the processes of law and reason during the integration crisis in Mississippi in 1962.” He later wrote 
The Smell of Burning Crosses: A White Integrationist Editor in Mississippi, about this period of his life in 
Pascagoula and the cost of his own defiance, which included, besides the cross burning at his home and at the 
newspaper, death threats, a boycott of the paper, and social shunning in the community. 

Albin Krebs (1929-2002) was born in Pascagoula and went to Catholic school there. While still a young man, 
he walked across the parking lot next to our school and church to work under Ira Harkey at The Chronicle. 
He set off for college at Ole Miss, and became the editor of the university’s newspaper, The Mississippian, in 
the spring semester of 1950.He promptly set about writing editorials on the important issues of his day, 
taking very unpopular stands against the injustices he saw, including the activities of Senator McCarthy, the 
banning of books, and the evils of segregation. 
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Albin Krebs 


-Albin Krebs at Ole Miss 

In October of 1950, twelve years before James Meredith came to campus, Krebs wrote and published an 
editorial advocating the integration of the Ole Miss Law School, sparking riots, the burning of crosses outside 
his dorm room, efforts to have him expelled, and denunciations of him from the governor and the head of the 
university, on down through the state legislature, and from newspaper editors across the South. 

Mr. Wiesenburg was his attorney during this period, and filed a successful suit for defamation, among other 
legal actions. Hodding Carter praised him in an editorial in the Delta Democrat Times. Krebs was a 
welcomed speaker at the first NAACP national convention to be held in the South, in Atlanta, along with 
Thurgood Marshall. His editorials in The Mississippian continued to resound in the debates over the 
integration of higher education in Mississippi and elsewhere, and were often recalled during the difficult days 
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of 1962. 

Although I went to school with the nieces and nephews of Albin Krebs, was taught history by one of them in 
Catholic school, and was a not-too-distant relative, his story and his importance in the life and history of my 
state was unknown to me until a few years ago. 

Learning the stories of these three men — Kar] Wiesenburg, Ira Harkey, and Albin Krebs — make me 
understand my own life growing up in Pascagoula, and shed light on how I came to be who I am and have the 
values I do. We shared in that remnant of Creole culture that remains in Pascagoula, a remnant of the 
French-speaking Catholic folks of mixed race who populated the town from its beginnings in the early 
1700’s. (This same Creole culture is what we associate with New Orleans of the time; in fact, it was present 
all along the Gulf Coast from west of New Orleans to Mobile, and remains so to varying degrees today.) 

Mr. Wiesenburg and Mr. Krebs, both Catholic, must have experienced the prejudice aimed at Catholics by 
Protestants and the KKK in their time. (Even today, many people don’t realize that the KKK hated the 
“papist” Catholics and aimed their violently Anglo Protestant attention at them; though this does not 
compare to the breadth, depth, or longevity of their deadly hatred for African Americans.) I experienced a 
parallel segregation of a different sort because of such prejudice — the segregation between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The church and school Mr. Wiesenburg and Mr. Krebs attended, Our Lady of Victories, wasn’t the only 
Catholic church and school in Pascagoula; there was also St. Peter’s Catholic church and grade school, in my 
neighborhood. St. Peter’s parish had been formed in the 1870’s, during the re-segregation of the South after 
Reconstruction, when Pascagoula, New Orleans, and other Creole towns along the Coast were forcibly 
segregated by the Anglos. Many, if not most, of St. Peter’s parishioners were decendants of Free People of 
Color who had lived in Pascagoula and along the Creole Coast since the 1700’s. There are many ties of blood 
kinship between members of the two parishes — including many in my family. In my time in Pascagoula, our 
common Catholic faith joined us together more than our skin colors separated us. Students from St. Peter’s 
grade school often continued their education at OLV high school, and had done so for many decades. 
Although Pascagoula had its share of the horrors of racism in Mississippi, I was largely shielded from its 
vitriol by virtue of being Catholic in a Creole culture. The kind of overt, violent, hateful racist speech and 
actions that so permeated Mississippi were not tolerated in my home, my church, or my school. 

(None of this is to say that I didn’t imbibe racism while growing up in the South. I don’t believe that’s 
avoidable for white folks. We all are afforded privilege because of our perceived race. Nor doI mean to 
imply that I do not continue to struggle to “unlearn” my racism and overcome it in my thoughts and actions, 
nor to continue to try to see and understand the ways that it permeates and is institutionalized in the world we 
all inhabit. Uncovering the truth of the part of the world I grew up in and remained ignorant of is part of my 
work and my struggle; learning the stories of men like Karl Wiesenburg, Ira Harkey, and Albin Krebs is both 
part of that work, and part of its reward.) 

Even though as a child I was unaware of the actions of these men, I could feel their ramifications and sense 
both the respect and the hatred they inspired in my small] town. I was not privy to the conversations of the 
adults about the cross burnings; but I was very aware of not being left free to visit the homes or play in the 
yards of the white folks in my neighborhood who didn’t go to OLV. While racist speech and comments were 
commonly heard as I shopped or went about other business in town with my momma, she never failed to 
steer me away and out of earshot, always angrily going on about the ignorance and, yes, trashiness, of the 
folks talking that way. 

There were very few books in my home growing up that weren’t lives of the saints or the encyclopedia. This 
was pre-Vatican II, so even the big showy Bible we had was mostly for recording family genealogy, and not 
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for reading. One exception that has always stood out in my memory was the copy of The Smeil of Burning 

Crosses that was on a small shelf in the laundry room, me and my mother’s domain. I never read it; I vaguely 

remember being told by Momma that it wasn’t for children. I always wondered why it was there. I always 

pondered what the title meant as I stood facing it over the ironing board most mornings, pressing the pleats 

into my Catholic school uniform. 

Now I know. 

To learn more: 

“An Interview With Karl Wiesenburg” Interviewed by H. T. Holmes, August 9, 1976, Pascagoula Mississippi. 

Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Robert Kennedy and His Times, 2002. 

Charles W. Eagles, The Price of Defiance: James Meredith and the Integration of Ole Miss, 2009 

Karl Wiesenburg, “The Oxford Disaster...Price of Defiance”, 1962. 

Ira Harkey, The Smell of Burning Crosses, 1967; republished in 2006. 

“Albin Krebs, 73, Obituary Writer” obituary in the New York Times. June 4, 2002. 

(There is a wealth of information available online — enter any of the names mentioned in the essay in your 

favorite search engine. Especially good are university and state historical archive websites. 
Abebooks.com is a good source for out-of-print items; that’s where I obtained my copy of “The Oxford 

Disaster...Price of Defiance”.) 

*This is a cross post that Alda Talley generously gave us permission to share. It originally appeared on her 

site, On This Creole Coast~ Cultural and personal histories of the Gulf Coast from New Orleans to Mobile. 

We thank her for allowing us to cross post the article and look forward to reading more from her in the 

future! 
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7 Responses to “Learning the Price of Defiance in Pascagoula*” 


Denis Wiesenburg October 7, 2012 at 3:06 am # 
I appreciate this post by Alda Talley. The Talley’s were great friends of the Wiesenburg’s in 
Pascagoula. A Wikipedia page for Karl Wiesenburg was recently established. 


Reply 


s. mandisa moore October 8, 2012 at 8:51 pm # 
Thank you for sharing. This is sooo powerful. 


Reply 
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Alda Talley October 16, 2012 at 4:13 am # 
Thank you, Mandisa, for the powerful work you and The Women’s Health and Justice Initiative 
do in New Orleans. 


Reply 


S. Mandisa Moore October 24, 2012 at 4:21am # 

Thank you, Alda. 

I am so glad to be in community with you. I would love to keep you updated on the work 
we're doing at WHUJI. 


Reply 


Shannon Ramsay October 10, 2012 at 3:41 pm # 


Thanks for sharing your wonderful article. My Father, Claude Ramsay, was another very important 
figure in the racial wars that took place in Pascagoula and throughout the state. He and Ira Harkey 
were very close, and I am sure he and Mr. Wisenberg worked together. When Dad died in 1989, Mr. 
Harkey attended his funeral held in Jackson, and we had a chance to go over some of the history. 
Claude Ramsay was President of the Mississippi AFL-CIO, and a fearless leader for civil rights. Mr. 
Harkey explained to me that when Dad announced at a press conference that the unions would have to 
integrate or loose their federal contracts, the newspaper published an editorial in support of his 
statement and integration. That night the newspaper was leveled by a bomb. Those were incredibly 
difficult times, full of sacrifice and courage. Thank God for leaders willing to sacrifice all to evolve the 
human race. 


Reply 


a 


Alda Talley October 16, 2012 at 4:10 am # 

Shannon Ramsay, 

Your father’s name has caught my attention several times as I have researched the history of 
race and its ramifications on the Creole Coast. But there is so little information to take me 
further. 

Your conversations with Ira Harkey about your Dad are immensely important. I’m sure that it 
was incredibly wonderful for you to hear them as stories of your own Daddy — but they hold 
great importance to history as well. I fervently hope that you will write them down; perhaps you 
have already done so. If you have, I urge you to publish them on the web — putting them ina 
blog is simple and free. Doing so makes them accessible to people everywhere through the 
magic of search engines like Google. 

If that seems out of the realm of possibility for you, perhaps you would be so kind to just put 
them in an email, or several, to me. I would be honored, and very thankful, Shannon. 

If I can introduce myself further, or be of any help to you in sharing information about your 
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father’s significant life and times, just email me. 
Thank you, Shannon! 

Alda Talley 

aldaonthehill@gmail.com 


Reply 


Effie March 23, 2013 at 6:14 pm # 
Thanks for that interesting piece. I have never been to Pascagoula but I’d be interested to know what 


it’s like living there now — is there much racism? 
Reply 
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No, I do not weep at the world -- I am too busy sharpening my oyster knife. 

- Zora Neale Hurston 

The Oyster Knife is a blog dedicated to lifting up the voices of women working for social justice on the Gulf 
Coast- in all of their complexity. It is a space to discuss ideas, ask questions, tell the jokes that get us 
through our days and build the community we need to make our movements more effective and sustainable. 
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¢ Revisiting Our Search for Justice in Trayvon’s murder 
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tion in Cleveland, Tennessee. Three years later, he campaigned fo, 
a strong segregationist with the support of the Citizens’ Counc]. E 
he had never held public office, he won the election.'5 

The new governor, who traveled the nation recruiting industry, 
support at home in conflicts with legislators and other political 
attempts to reward political allies with jobs in state agencies, ran 
State Textbook Commission and the Game and Fish Commission tg 
ereignty Commission, aroused protests from the agencies and from th 
ture. Disputes over prisons, finances, and teacher pay also plagued his 4 
istration. A crusade against vice along the notorious Gulf Coast ak 
many of his supporters, and his lavish spending on renovating the g 
mansion, gee a ten- thousand- dollar “gold-plated” bathroom, 9 

pIesehtativer karl Wiesenbiirg charged the administration vw, 
most etree the most sores that has served this state since Reco 
tion.” With the governor’s popularity plummeting, Ole Miss fans even 
him at a football game in 1960.}* 

Voters continued to support Barnett’s campaign pledge to maintain ¢ 
gation. He once said, “The Good Lord was the enginal segregationi 
made us white, and he intended that we stay that way.” Barnett promised, 
the schools would not be integrated while he was governor. Hodding Caiig 
defended his dedication and admitted “a small sneaking admiration for. Gi 
Barnett. .. . He believes in what he is doing and is quite willing to take} 
consequences.” Other observers doubted his political skill in defending s 
gation because he lacked governmental experience and often seemed conf 
inarticulate, and bumbling. Though audiences responded well to his sp 
often written by Citizens’ Councilors, Barnett performed poorly on the 
once he referred to a Jewish audience as “a fine Christian gathering.” Re 
John Herbers, however, suggested that he was not as incompetent as he§ 
and that “the appearance of confusion works to his advantage; that is, wh 
comes to political maneuvering.” According to Herbers, Barnett may. 
seemed slow and distracted but was in fact aware and involved. The Kenned 
would have difficulty with the enigmatic governor.!” 

After Black’s September 10 ruling, Barnett conferred with state officials; 
advisers, and Citizens’ Council leaders to prepare the state’s next move 
decided to address the state over radio and television on September 184 
remained confident that the state could prevent Meredith’s enrollment@” 
plan to avail ourselves of every legal weapon possible,” he told reportersg“We- 
see several possible methods of blocking his entry.”!8 : 

The day after Black’s ruling, Meredith returned to Kosciusko from visiting 
his wife’s family in Indiana. He expected to register the following week; oriett 


transfer students began on September 17 and registration two days 
y students returned to Oxford a week early to prepare for fraternity 
ty tush, and freshmen arrived on Saturday, September 15. Among 
eady on campus, most assumed he would be shunned, and some 
im to fail out of school within a month. The evening after Justice 
der, Ole Miss officials broke up a student demonstration. The next 
gs burned on campus.” 

site Meredith’s plans, the student protests, and Barnett’s bluster, Judge 
e the first move. On September 13, as directed by Black, he granted a 


doing anything to “frustrate or defeat” Meredith’s admission or atten- 
Mize ordered his own alma mater not to discriminate against Meredith 
y way whatsoever because of his race.” The way finally seemed clear for 


230 p.m.. on the day of Mize’s injunction, Barnett spoke to the state in a 
enty-minute radio and television broadcast. Saying the “day of expedi- 
jis past,” he exhorted his listeners to realize that the “day of reckoning... is 
pon us. This is the day and this is the hour.” Twice he repeated his 
paign promise that “no school in our state will be integrated while I am 
Governor,” and he vowed “that there is no sacrifice which I will shrink 
naking to preserve the racial integrity of our people and institutions.” 
ng to go to jail before violating his pledge and submitting to the dic- 
f the federal government, he called on all other elected officials to do 
me. Barnett proclaimed, “There is no case in history where the Cauca- 
ce has survived social integration. We will not drink from the cup of 


er the Tenth Amendment, Barnett asserted the state’s sovereignty over 
00ls, colleges, and universities, and he invoked the doctrine of interposi- 
Hthrough a gubernatorial proclamation to prevent the “unwarranted, il- 
darbitrary usurpation of [the state’s] power” by federal judicial action. 
arned that if Mississippi failed, “our system of government will crumble 
fall, and American liberty will be lost forever in the ruins.” Barnett urged 
" Hislisteners to display “dignity, courage and fortitude” as they stood “together, 
in hand, mind to mind, unyielding and unafraid!” They had to prove that 
¥ “do not, will not surrender to the evil and illegal forces of tyranny!” The 
vernot had, according to one reporter, “made defiance of the law a respect- 
almost heroic attitude.” 

State leaders nearly unanimously supported Barnett. In a typical evaluation, 
kson’s Senator Hayden Campbell hailed his talk as “historic, masterful and 
urageous.” The Jackson Clarion-Ledger’s front-page editorial judged the gov- 
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y down the line” and pledged “to do everything in my power, everything 
Jegal and honorable, to uphold our customs and traditions.”® 

Barnett departed, Speaker Walter Sillers introduced a resolution sup- 
g Barnett’s “fearless and courageous” defense of states’ rights “against 
awful aggression and usurpation by the federal government” and his 
against “political aggression, abuse and misrepresentation designed to 
and destroy Southern institutions, traditions and way of living.” With- 
gpentioning integration, the proposal endorsed Barnett’s efforts to block 
th’s enrollment, and it did not call for closing the university to avoid 
ation. Former governor J. P. Coleman, who served as a representative, 
ed the resolution because he had “faith that Governor Barnett will do 
t he can” and that the governor, the attorney general, and the trust- 
{ll do all that they possibly can to maintain segregation” at Ole Miss. 
solution passed, with negative votes from Representatives Wroten and 
g, Later the senate also adopted it. 

upport for Barnett increased, Judge Tom Brady praised his “courageous 


stall. Nevertheless, as one official explained, “anyone who opposed G 
nett’s proposal to close the university if nee to EPEeeDS integratio; 
be charged with favoring integration.” 

A few accepted the risk. Hodding Carter observed, “Mississippi’s co: 
more than reckless, it is a denial of human intelligence.” He feared é 
seemed headed toward a “jungle world” of “anarchy.” Pascagoula’s f 
asked, “How can we defy the law ‘to the finish’ without resorting to viole 
Predicting “the turmoil of anarchy we are approaching” would yield only 
strife, and grief, he concluded, “In a madhouse’s din, Mississippi waits, 
help Mississippi.”*? Mississippi's leaders would not heed Harkey’s and Car 
warnings. 

Early in the evening on Monday, September 17, the governor and R 
Kennedy talked again. In a change of position, Barnett insisted that Me 
should register Thursday afternoon at the trustees’ Jackson office because. 
board would be meeting then, the registrar would be present, and the chaj 
of resistance would be less. Kennedy wanted to think about it and to con 
with Meredith, who had to make the final decision. The next day, Kennedy din invoking the principle of interposition” and approved his go-to-jail 
Barnett that Meredith insisted on registering in Oxford, and Kennedy 5 cy. An equivocal former lieutenant governor, Carroil Gartin, lauded the 
ported the decision. Barnett then shifted and asked for a postponement t : rnor’s “determination to keep our schools and colleges open and segre- 
Friday, Saturday, or Monday, to reduce the risk of opposition. Four hours lai 2 In the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, Charles Hills said that the governor’s 
when Barnett called back and spoke with Burke Marshall, he insisted tha ch to the legislature propelled him to unprecedented popularity, but Hills 
had no control over the board and reported that the trustees had the sized its perils because Barnett had vowed that no Negro would enroll 
before ordered Meredith to appear at their office in Jackson on Thursday, 1g his term as governor. Hills concluded, “Barnett must keep that promise 
response to Marshall’s question, the governor said the board had not yet vo jite of all things, or lose face. At least he must stop Meredith at this time.” 
on whether to allow Meredith to register.4 Rapidly developing events | ‘suggested, “If Ole Miss gets integrated this week, look out!”*” 
empted all plans. : in the same day that Barnett addressed the legislature, the Justice Depart- 

A special legislative session on reapportionment convened on Tuesda filed a brief for the right to participate in the Meredith case “for the 
tember 18, but it immediately addressed the brewing integration crisis. Fi jose of preserving and maintaining the due administration of justice and 
senate resolution urged all citizens and officials to “give their full and comp! integrity of the judicial processes of the United States.” It claimed that 
support and cooperation” to Barnett’s proclamation of interposition. Onl} sition and nullification “obstruct and interfere with” the implementa- 
hour after the legislature opened, a joint session cheered the governor i ‘of the court orders. Judges Griffin Bell, John Minor Wisdom, and John R. 
hero’s reception” when he came ostensibly to discuss legislative reappo wh granted the request and opened the possibility for civil and criminal 
ment. Lieutenant Governor Paul Johnson’s introduction praised Barnett’s mpt charges against the trustees if Meredith were blocked from enrolling. 

fiance of federal power. In a three-page speech, Barnett attacked the co ssippi’s attorney general blasted the intervention as evidence that Robert 
ordered reapportionment because it “seriously interfere[d] with states’ righ edy had become “general counsel for the Naacp, Martin Luther King and 
and the freedom of the people of the several sovereign states.” He branded Het radical agitators and trouble-makers.”** 

judicial interference a “deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of po pace of activity escalated. Wednesday morning, in a conversation with 
not granted” to the courts by law or the Constitution. Without mentionin} egan at the Justice Department, Attorney General Patterson expressed 
Meredith, Ole Miss, or segregation, the governor hoped “to stand steadfast dence that arrangements could be worked out for Meredith to enter the 
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campus and settle his business without being harmed, but he acknowledgeg: 
that the trustees had ordered Meredith to go to Jackson and had Prohibiteq ss 
Ole Miss officials from registering him in Oxford. Though Barnett later cop. 
tinued to press for Meredith’s appearance in Jackson, he could not assure 
Robert Kennedy that the board would allow him to register. For Meredith to go 
to Oxford would, according to the governor, violate the trustees’ directive, by; 
the Justice Department continued to push for registration at the university, 
Late Wednesday afternoon, Marshall called Patterson to discuss plans for the 
next day. With McShane and four others listening on a speakerphone, Mar- 
shall arranged for three marshals to take Meredith to the campus at 3:00 py. 
McShane planned to call Colonel T. B. Birdsong, head of the highway patrol, so 
that he and other patrolmen could accompany them from Batesville to Ox. 4 
ford. Patterson pledged that Birdsong would insure Meredith’s safety.*9 

Legal action extended beyond the legislature and the federal court. Forty- 
seven people, including many with children at Ole Miss, filed a complaint in 
state chancery court against university officers, the 1Hz. board, and many fed- 
eral officials, including Robert Kennedy and several epi agents. They asked for - 
an injunction barring Meredith’s enrollment because they feared that some 
state officials were not “loyal Mississippians” and would not follow Barnett’s 
leadership in blocking Meredith. The request went before Chancellor L. B, 
Porter of Union, whom Barnett had appointed to his post only six weeks ~ 
earlier after the incumbent's death. On Wednesday morning the Ole Miss 
alumnus (class of 1936) and staunch segregationist directed the defendants not 
to do anything to help Meredith “enroll or register” nor to do anything to “aid 
or abet the integration.”*° 

Shortly after lunch on Wednesday, the legal maneuvering shifted back to 
Hinds County Justice of the Peace Court, where Paul G. Alexander, the local 
prosecutor, renewed the formal charges against James Meredith for falsifying’ - 
his voter application. At Motley’s request, Judge Wisdom had enjoined Hinds 
authorities from prosecuting Meredith until after the courts had fully consid- 
ered his lawsuit, and the matter seemed to have been dropped until Meredith’s 
enrollment became imminent. When the authorities revived the charges, a 
trial was set for the following morning, September 20.7! 

Soon after the perjury charge was brought against Meredith, Governor 
Barnett expanded the purview of the special legislative session to include the 
segregation crisis. After a hurried conference among the governor, lieutenant 
governor, and legislative leaders, the legislature considered two measures. Late 
Wednesday afternoon, the senate took up a bill proposed by George Yar- 
brough, E. K. Collins, Tommy Brooks, and John McLaurin to prevent the en* 
rollment of any individual convicted of any criminal charges or facing charges 


javolving moral turpitude. As McLaurin explained, it was intended “simply to 
“keep these criminals from getting into our universities and colleges.” Seven 
qninutes after the bill’s introduction, the senate passed it unanimously and sent 
‘.jtto the house. At the same time the house considered a constitutional amend- 
~ ment to give the governor authority over college admissions in cases where the 
“trustees could not decide. Over dissents by Karl Wiesenburg, Joseph Wroten, 
and George Rogers of Vicksburg, the house approved the amendment and 
: forwarded it to the senate, which promptly passed it. 
' Five minutes after okaying the constitutional amendment, the house passed 
the senate bill dealing with criminal charges and applicants to the university, 
‘put Wroten and Wiesenburg voiced strong objections. One newsman reported 
that neither Wroten nor Wiesenburg sought “the role of hero or martyr. They 
‘are two men voting their convictions.” Neither man claimed to be an integra- 
 tionist. Wroten believed “this kind of resistance leads to anarchy. I don’t feel 
« the people of Mississippi want to bear arms against the federal government.” 
- For Wiesenburg, “the question is simple. Can we as citizens of the United 
~ States engage in such defiance of Federal law?”*? 

§Viesenburg’s motion to reconsider stopped the legislation. The house ad- 
journed with plans to reconvene early the next day. At 12:01 a.m. the legislature 


“passed the bill 122-1, with Wiesenburg casting the lone negative vote and 
» Wroten paired against it. When the senate cleared the bill and the lieutenant 
governor signed it, the senators cheered. The legislature had done what it 
_ could to prevent the integration of Ole Miss. Meredith was expected to try to 
enroll later that day, but lawmakers hoped legal charges pending against him 
would stymie his attempt. Some observers, however, thought that the law 
_could not apply retroactively to Meredith’s alleged perjury. Whatever its utility, 
the legislators sent the bill to the governor for his signature, and a gratified 
Barnett signed it just before 1:00 a.m.>* 

When the governor went to the capitol at about midnight, he came from the 
- middle of a secret, five-hour meeting of the 1 board. Called at the request of 
one of Barnett’s supporters, the meeting gave him another chance to explain 
- his strategy for dealing with Meredith. The governor’s generalities frustrated 


G 
* the trustees. When they pressed for an explanation, he could only reply, “The 


" only way I know to keep him out is just don’t let him in.” Some trustees finally 
realized that he had no plan, except to drag out the controversy as long as 


tired trustees argued with Barnett and among themselves; some nearly came to 


*.. blows. Tally Riddell became so upset that he was rushed to the hospital with a 


Suspected heart attack. In all the bickering, the board hit upon a possible 
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Students and protessors continued going to class, but in many the discussion 
centered on Meredith. One professor said, “We have all year to talk about 


geology. Today let’s talk about the university.” An English professor gave his © 


class an option of several of Shakespeare’s plays to read but warned, “Reading 
Othello might present a problem in Mississippi. In the play, Othello, a Moor, is 
a Negro, and his wife, Desdemona, is white. But it shouldn’t be any serious 
conflict. They were just married, not trying to get into school.” Many read 
newspapers, watched television news, and listened for radio updates, while 
others seemed unaware and unconcerned, According to one report, the con: 
sensus reflected a dilemma: “We don’t want Meredith here—but we don’t want 
Ole Miss to close?’ Hundreds of students milled around; when afternoon 
classes concluded, their numbers swelled.!” : 
As a confrontation approached, everyone on campus waited—one hundred: 
journalists; three hundred state patrolmen; one hundred sheriffs, deputies; 


and local police; and hundreds of students, all unarmed. While police pro- 


tected Barnett, a score of officers manned each of the campus’s five entrance 
stopped all cars, and required driver identification before a vehicle could entet.. 
Dozens of plainclothes police shed their jackets to show they carried no guns 
and wore identifying white arm bands. Six caged police dogs waited in police. 
cars. At 2:00 p.M., the highway patrol reported to the National.Guard Ar 
mory on the town’s eastern edge for instructions that included removing theit 
badges and name plates; the sheriffs and local police met at the county cout 
house for a similar briefing. By 3:00 P.M. all returned to their posts, and the 


state troopers established a roadblock on University Avenue near the main: 


entrance to campus.”° 


More than a thousand people converged near the roadblock. About 4:15: 


P.M., a state patrolman riding down University Avenue urged students to leave: 
Half an hour later, Paul Johnson used a sound truck to warn, “Someone coul 


easily get killed” and “nothing’s going to happen except we’re going to turt 


back that nigger again. Please leave the area.” Circulating student leaders also 
asked their cohorts to leave. Instead, the crowd grew to nearly two thousand 
because, as one student explained, “if too many marshals show up Ross’ll nee! 
some help.” At about 5:00 p.m., when Barnett drove up to the roadblock: 
got out of the car, and tipped his black homburg, the crowd applauded a® 
cheered “We want Ross!” “Don’t give in Ross.” “We'll win, we'll win.” “Re 
for President!” After conferring with Johnson, Simmons, the head of th 
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(could be] killed there. It would ruin all of us.” When Kennedy volunteered to 
- withdraw Meredith’s party, Barnett begged, “General, do that please.” They 


agreed that Barnett would not comment but that the Justice Department 


_ would issue a statement. Kennedy directed the convoy, about thirty miles from 
- Oxford, to return to Memphis. Marshal Forsht, who did not have to draw his 


pistol in a confrontation, recalled weeks later, “I was so glad.” Barnett and most 
aw enforcement officers departed, and the campus reopened to traffic.” 

At 5:45 p.M., the Justice Department explained that the mission had been 
called off because the force accompanying Meredith might not have been 
ufficient in the face of a large crowd. Despite the embarrassing setback, Robert 
Kennedy reiterated the fundamental American “respect for the law and com- 
liance with all laws—not just those with which we happen to agree.” Accord- 
ing to him, Barnett’s position was “incompatible with the principles upon 
which this Union is based.” Though Kennedy still hoped for a peaceful resolu- 
tion, he repeated that the federal government would enforce the court orders, 
‘whatever action that ultimately may require.” Later he declared, “Mr. Mer- 
dith will be registered,” but he did not say when.2? 

Despite Kennedy’s commitment, most white Mississippians seemed deter- 
mined to back Barnett. Thursday night, to protect him and Johnson, the legis- 
ture approved, unanimously in the senate and with two objections (Wiesen- 
burg and Wroten) in the house, a bill to exempt property from seizure to pay 
fines for contempt. The next day legislators provided for the state to pay any 
fines imposed on the governor and declared “every spoken word... and every 
ct done” by state officials to be “sovereign acts of the sovereign state” and not 
individual acts subject to punishment. A house resolution called the use of 
tharshals “an unconstitutional and illegal attempt to subjugate free American 
itizens.” One senator suggested sending “a petition to the United States Con- 
8ress to sever relations with the State of Mississippi.”24 
' Friday morning when Paul Johnson reported to the senate, he received a 
tanding ovation. He described the issue as the danger of the “centralization of 
ower” and lauded the police, Ole Miss students, and other state officials for 
their support. Later in a closed session, he suggested that violence would have 
sulted if Meredith had come to the campus, but he did not explain how the 
Violence would have started if the police and students behaved so properly. 
*pecting more trouble and a need for reinforcements, Johnson urged Mis- 
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vey o prea ee ee eee eee LU og AULUL LvLssIssIppians, nowever, the riot debate persisted. In Oxford Rever- 
end Duncan Gray called Barnett “a living symbol of lawlessness,” and the 
university chapter of the aaup charged that blaming the marshals was “not 
only unfair and reprehensible, but . . . almost completely false.’ in response 
Charles Hills blasted “scaly-backed professors and Judas-enrolled psalmists 
around the University of Mississippi” who had demonstrated their disloyalty 
by agreeing with Washington critics and the national media. According to 
Hills, federal forces “punished” his state “because it objected to being mon- 
grelized. . . . because it did not care to be negroid in totality: He specifically 
’ blamed the marshals and soldiers as the “perpetrators” of violence.” 
_ Barnett’s support among white Mississippians remained strong, and the 
Citizens’ Councils remained defiant. Two days after the riot, the senate com- 
mended the governor. Automobile bumper stickers boasted “Ross Is Right,” 
and some women walking by the governor’s mansion carried small Rebel flags. 
The Jackson Legal Secretaries Association, the Lexington Rotary Club, the Mt. 
Olivet Veterans of Foreign Wars and American Legion, and the Newton Cham- 
ber of Commerce proclaimed their support for Barnett and their criticism of 
the Kennedys. Late in October the newly formed Women for Constitutional 
~ Government echoed complaints about an “unlawful invasion” of Mississippi, 
_ federal tyranny, and biased national press coverage.® 

Many small-town papers also backed the governor, but Hodding Carter, 
Hazel Brannon Smith, and other editors spoke out in opposition. Pascagoula’s 
Ira Harkey, whose editorials would win a 1963 Pulitzer prize, called state lead- 
ers “false prophets who deluded the people for eight years into believing we 
could maintain school segregation” and blamed them for the “appalling cli- 
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speak extemporaneously for eight minutes. He deplored the violence and 
declared, “We are a part of the United States of America, and we must obey the 
laws of the United States of America.” In addition to calling for the arrest of 
all rioters, he wanted the state’s leaders to reveal any agreements made with ~ 
the federal government and to explain “the basic law upon which they are 
proceeding.”? 

The next day Mounger’s moderation received support from 127 bankers, 
lumbermen, attorneys, farmers, industrialists, and politicians meeting in Jack- 
son. Convened by Mounger and other Jackson civic leaders, they expressed 
grief over events at Ole Miss, advocated law and order, wanted an investiga- 
tion of the riot, and defended the university. The pillars of corporate life also’ 
called for unity so the state could “continue to march forward” and sustain - 
its “tremendous—almost unbelicvable—progress.” They reasserted that the. 
Brown decision “was morally and legally wrong.”* Their temperate stance did” 
not prevail. 

Soon after the riot, state and national leaders began trading charges about - 
the melee. On Monday the state’s congressional delegation, except for Frank 
Smith, blamed it on the federal courts, the Kennedy administration, and the ~ 
marshals. In reply the Justice Department defended the marshals and pointed” 
to Barnett’s failure to maintain law and order, especially when the state patrol 
left the campus Sunday night. Monday evening during an interview on na- © 
tional television, the governor justified his actions, and early Tuesday morning: 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Marshall responded on The Today Show. At — 
a news conference in Jackson later that day, Paul Johnson and other state 
officials rebutted Marshall, and on Wednesday a resolute Barnett on statewide” 
television called for calm and patience but also proclaimed, “We will oppose 
this illegal invasion by every legal means. . . . [and] we shall, in the end attam 
victory.”5 7 : 

The Kennedy administration continued to back the marshals and soldiers; - 
and it took some satisfaction that its actions in Mississippi had not harmed th 
president politically. Among northern liberals and blacks, support for Ket 
nedy increased, without serious decline in the South.® At the same time, Amer 
ican prestige abroad did not suffer seriously as it had after the Little Rock crisis. ” 
in 1957. The Kennedy administration had little time to appréciate the results it 
Mississippi because on October 15, two weeks after the riot at Ole Miss, inte# 
ligence photographs revealed Soviet missiles in Cuba, and the nation enteréd 


sentative Karl Wiesenburg’s five-part analysissaha@-sfoydal 
Defiance, in which he argued that Barnett “led his state Riowa a path that 
alnevitably led toriot, destruction. and. death?? 

Though some southern newspapers sided with the state’s segregationists, 
outside the region most of the nation’s press deplored lawlessness, criticized 
Mississippi officials, and defended the Kennedy administration. Two nation- 
ally syndicated conservative columnists, Arthur Krock and David Lawrence, 
Criticized federal authorities for moving too swiftly, but even they did not 
ee defend Barnett. And William F. Buckley, a supporter of states’ rights, could not 
defend Mississippi’s racial policies. Look magazine for December 31 pieced 
gether the intricate stories of the secret negotiations, the deployment of 
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max of murder, mayhem, and destruction.” His paper also published Repre- 
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; Otto Karl Wiesenburg Tee a 
of Richmond, Va., formerly of 
"Pascagoula, Miss., born Oct. 7;. 
; 1946,. passed away Aug. 22,. 
, 2006. Karl was predéceased by. 
his patents, Otto Karl Wiesen-- 


bs 
< Sse eC 
(Trey), chile, Ott TE oe 
, Alexandra: Louise™ (Alex) 
‘ Wiesenburg*' a brother, Denis 
' Alan-Wiesenburg; two sisters;: 
Martha .W. Reed and Anirah. 
.W. Olsen, all” of Pascagoulay, 


| Karl served in the U.S, ap 
during the Vietnam War and 
 Teceived a Bronze Star. He was; 
‘a member of the Innsbrook ": 
Rotary and owner of. Advance 
Printing and Graphics:; 
A visitation will be held Moni : 
day, Aug. 28, 2006 in the . 
Woody Funeral "Home, ‘Parham .. 
Chapel, 1771 Parham Rd., 
Richmond, Va., frorn 11 a.m. to. 
1p.m. followed bya graveside © 
service at 2 p.m. in West 
Hampton Memorial Park. ».°° 
In lieu of flowers, donations 
may be made'in memory of 
Karl Wiesenburg to the Scle- 
roderma Research Foundation, 
220 eee aa Suite - 


1411, San Hanciece, Calif. 
94104. www. ee 


search.org. ° re 
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e Drive, Ocea $ 
Monday, June 18 199 in. 
loxi,. Mr.: Keys was born Aug.- 
16, 1912, in Mt. Olive, Miss- He 
- {was a.Mason and had-worked‘as 
“ “a: ee ‘with Ingalls: Ship-. = 
Db ding. He was preceded Ain: 
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Otto. Karl Wiesentinrg died this week but his 
influence will be felt in.Jackson County and all of © 
Mississippi for many years to come. 

Mr. Wiesenburg made numerous conteiburidae to . 
his community, state and nation during the 8 


remember: most about him..is ‘his 3 H 
quest . for truth and justice and his willingness to. ; 
take‘on. any challenge as long as it was. , 
thing ‘to do. _ 
AS.a lawyer with outstanding ability aad 
knowledge of the law,. Mr. Wiesenburg often 


championed the cause of the. underdog — and 
; usually won. 
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‘By NANCY JO MAPLES 
Mississippi Press Staff 

Friends and relatives nearly 
filled Our Lady of Victories 
Catholic Church for Pascagoula 
attorney and statesman Karl 
Wiesenburg’s mid-morning 
funeral Wednesday. 

‘His life was one of caring — 
reaching out to those who needed 
him most,’’ the Rev. Patrick 
McDermott said during the mass 
celebration. _ 

Chaneery Judge Robert Os- 
wald who, as a young lawyer, 
was trained by Wiesenburg, 
gave the eulogy. Oswald talked 
about Wiesenburg’s intelligence, 
integrity and the mark that he 
left on Jackson County. 

“So much of Karl’s legacy to 
us is in evidence throughout 
Jackson County. We shall see 
him here wherever we go,’’ 
Oswald said. 

Wiesenburg, a native ot Long 
Island, N.¥., came _ to 
Paseagoula in the Coast Guard. 
A high school drop-out, he 
See FUNERAL .........068 Page 2-A p> 


is attorney eulogize 


frotes/Carol Waddell 
FUNERAL PALLBEARERS — After the procession arrived at Our Lady 
of Victories Church, pallbearers Melvin Mitchell, Jay Higginbotham, 
’ Kenneth R. Borries, John S. Fleming Jr., Oscar Jordan and Pat Wilson lift 
the casket and prepare io carry it inside. Father Patrick McDermott 
stands in the doorway. 
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studied law on his own and 
passed the bar exam. He had 
practiced in Pascagoula since 
1934. 

‘‘He literally educated 
himself,” Oswald said. ‘‘His love 
affair with libraries continued 
throughout his life, for he deeply 
understood that books held the 
key to knowledge and that 
knowledge and understanding 
are preconditions to a better 
person and a better society. No 
one took more pride when a new 
library opened in Jackson 
County, and invariably he was 
involved in it happening” Os- 
wald said. 

The judge also credited his 
mentor with the development of 
a college campus in Jackson 
County. Oswald said that when 
Harrison County introduced a 
bill to the State Legislature to 
have ithe Jefferson Davis Branch 
of Perkinston Junior College 
located in Harrison County, 
Wiesenburg joined in the effort. 

“With - manuevering, 
persuasion and arm-twisting, he 


WIESENBURG MOURNERS — 
Friends and relatives file into Our 
Lady of Victories Catholic Church 
Wednesday moming for the funeral 
service of Pascagoula attorney and 
statesman Karl Wiesenburg. 


managed to have two campuses 
created,’’? Oswald said, ‘‘giving 
us the Jackson County campus in 
Gautier, the fifth largest 
employer in the county.”’ 

His most 
contribution to Jackson County 
involves the local port. Since his 
teens, Wiesenburg had dreamed 
of Pascagoula becoming a 
significant port. That dream 
became a mission, Oswald said. 


outstanding 


He worked on that mission while 
a state representative from 
1956-64, and is the author of 
numerous laws associated with 
the Port of Pascagoula and the 
Jackson County Port Authority. 

“Karl realized for there to be a 
significant port, state laws had 
to be created. This was a prime 
reason for his going into the 
Legislature,” Oswald said. ‘“We 
know the result — the State 
Ports Act and the Jackson 
County Port Authority Act which 


ie Karl wrote and which led to the 


industrialization of ‘Bayou 
Casotte — and a couple thousand 
jobs in Jackson County.” 

Oswald also talked about the 
influence that Wiesenburg had 
upon others, including himselt. 
He said that the lawyer had a 
special interest in helping young 
people and spent many hours 
encouraging and motivating 
them to higher and higher 
standards. 

‘‘He intended for his life to 
make a difference to Jackson 
County — and what a wonderful 
difference he made,’’ Oswald 
said. ‘Every community needs a 
Karl Wiesenburg.”’ 

Oswald served as an honorary 
pallbearer along with Judge 
Clinton Lockard, Dr. Thomas E. 
Stout and Dick Abbey. 
Pallbearers were Melvin Mit- 
chell, Jay Higginbotham, Ken- 
neth R. Borries, John S. Fleming 
Jr., Oscar Jordan and Pat 
Wilson. 
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